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i The Productions of the Earth will always be in proportion to the culture bestowed upon it.’" 
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. KIMBE R & SHARPLESS, the value of clean cultivation; and without 
; eRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS ‘such ocular demonstration, few of us would 
PRO + . ’ 


have ever been able to form an estimate of 
yo. 50 North Fourth Street, ‘the vast difference, which really exists. I 
PHILADELPHIA. declare for myself, that I have never before 
race one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page.| seen the evil of neglected cultivation in the 
= || Light that I now do, nor can I believe that my 
neighbours understand, even at the present 
time — with a crop of weeds five feet in 
height, and of proportionate substance -— to 
Sir,—You have been adding line upon line | what a degree they are robbing their crops of 
snd precept upon precept, in the pages of the) their proper nutriment! And if it be true, 
(binet, on the necessity of keeping crops) as has been often said, that a “single root of 
éoe from weeds, showing that the land will | grass amongst wheat, has been found to draw 
srduce a crop of something, depending, how-!,a portion of the nourishment from six plants 
ever, upon the will of the owner what that || of the wheat,” it is only to be wondered, that 
sill be, whether of thistles, rag-weed, corn || some crops continue to get any at all, when 
e¢ grain; and I cannot but call the attention! buried beneath a covering of them as high, 
of my fellow-readers to the consideration of || oftentimes, as the fences! 
2 subject of the highest importance, but|! Adjoining the field containing the multi- 
which seems least of all to have obtained the! caulis trees, and upon exactly the same qua- 
are of the husbandman generally. The) lity of land, is a large breadth of sugar-beet, 
truth of the above is strongly exemplified in|! of remarkable size and most luxuriant growth, 
fe present state of the crops of multicaulis, 1 but they were planted in rows at a proper dis- 
wherever they have been neglected and left|/ tance, and have been kept perfectly clean; 
) shift for themselves, which has been very || and while the morus has turned to a crop of 
much the case in this, the day of their humi-|| weeds, here the crop is beets, which will give 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Eradication of Weeds. 


lation, throughout the country. All will re-)| from fifty to sixty tons per acre! Now, to 





member the encomiums which were lavished | have converted these into a crop of weeds, it 
umn this crop, even so late as the past sea-|| would only have been necessary to permit 
so; that they would “flourish any where,| them to take possession of the soil and keep 
ax under any circumstances,” was a part! it, and the end would have been accomplished. 
wn. 


j of their peculiar properties, but their|| As it is, it does one good to calculate the 
present appearance convinces us that they| quantity and value of the manure which this 
ended, in a very great measure indeed, | crop will yield on being fed the coming win- 
fr their good looks and abundant foliage,|,ter—far greater than the whole expense of 
uyon good food and superior cultivation, for) raising the crop—to say nothing of their 
¥ierever this has been withheld, their state || value as food for stock during that trying pe- 
wretched in the extreme. I saw, yester- ‘|riod! It is quite unnecessary to add, that the 
‘yan acre of these trees, which had been|| person who owns this crop is not the owner 
Planted in the spring, and have never since || of the morus; his crops are uniformly large 
en cleaned; the result is, the weeds are||and heavy, because they are kept clean from 
swer and stronger than they, and a thousand || weeds. 
“es more abundant, with bushels of seeds,|| It is calculated, and I believe the estimate 
"cy to shed and sow the land for seven! is far too low, that a heavy crop of weeds 
‘ars to come, while the foliage of the morus, || consumes at least one-half the dung that is 
stead of being of that large growth and||applied in preparation for a crop of grain— 
““? green hue, is small and mean, and the || how pleasant it is then, to reflect, that while 
“at of a peach tree in the yellows—no/||I am carrying manure to my four-acre field 


; 


‘his is a lesson which ought not to be lost || to support the weeds, and one-half the re 


it furnishes a means of calculating || mainder is lost in the diminution of the crop 
‘as, Vou. V.—No. 4, (113) 
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‘ger fit for pies or tobacco ! a mile off, one-half my dung and labour goes 


mn us: 
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in quantity and quality, or thereabout; this || 


is tytheing the crop with a vengeance, and | 
would never be submitted to, did not farmers 
believe that crops * won't pay for cleaning!” 
But, if this were the fact, what a losing con- 
cern must be the growing of a corn-crop, | 
which is so expensive in every stage of its | 
growth! and yet, none of us hesitate to per- 
form it or are afraid to debit the crop with 
the cost, which it is always sure to pay, if) 
the season is favourable. Is it not, therefore, | 


passing strange, that any one should be so | 


perverse as not to see, that if corn will pay | 
for superior cultivation, all other crops must, | 
and especially potatoes, a crop that is gene- | 
rally devoted to the weeds at some period of 
its growth, although none perhaps sufler more 
from their presence, particularly in quality: | 
and this remark is exemplified in a crop of 
these, which is now growing in an adjoining | 
field, where my neighbour Dale gave up the 
cleaning for a bad job, when he had got) 
through about half the piece; they were of 
an early variety, and he is now taking them 
up, but it is really a caution to see the differ- | 
ence which there is between the upper and | 


Eradication of Weeds.—Trenching. Voy 
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crop sufficient for the support of the «. 

household during the coming year, N,. 

of this man’s crops turning to weeds . 

is quite amazing to see the fine crops of . ni 

which are repaying his neighbour's ea», 

them, to the value of cent. per cent, 
September 16th. 
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| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Trenching. 


Srr,—The best managers are always tp \, 
found in the most unfriendly soils and sit». 
tions — witness our friends in the east». 
States, the Scotland of America—so try 

it, that “In countries where nature has bec» 
bountiful, man has been indolent, where si» 
has been niggardly in her gifts, the deficieney 
has been more than compensated by the 
dustry of man.” 

| In the “Survey of Aberdeen,” there is « 

most surprising account of what has bee: 
done in the way of trenching their soil in the 


| neighbourhood of the town of Aberdeen, an 


| ‘ ° 
which does indeed go to prove the truth of 
the above observation! It is remarked, “The 


the lower ends of the patch; they appear, || greater part of the land in this vicinity has 
upon the part which was allowed to go to || from the most barren and unproductive state, 
weeds, of quite another kind, even in their || been thoroughly improved by trenching; nt 
form ; worm-eaten, scabby, and covered with || less than three thousand acres have bee 
tubercles; and, on boiling, are watery, com- || trenched within three miles of Aberdeen, ani 
paratively fit only as food for hogs, and about || in all places of the county considerable ai. 
half the size of those upon the cleared land. || ditions have been made to the arable, by 
Now, it must not be forgotten that there is a | trenching the barren lands, It is practised 
small condition appended to the promise, “in || on land which abounds in stones of different 
due time ye shall reap;” it is, “if ye faint || sizes, sometimes when the soil is dry, and is 
not.” My neighbour fainted at half-way in || other cases when it is wet, and then it s 
his war upon the weeds, and his crop of pota- || united with under-draining: it is practised 
toes became a crop of weeds, so thick and || when the object is to deepen the soil, or 


high, that he was compelled to mow them | 
with a scythe, before he could see where to | 
put in the spade, the very rows being oblite- | 
rated; and the crop in quantity, is equally | 
deficient. On my reminding him of the com- | 
mon observation, “ crops won’t pay for clean- | 
ing,” I was pleased to hear him say, “T'm | 
now satisfied they won’t pay for neglecting, | 
any how.” 

Sut I owe honourable mention of the man- | 
agement of the person who owns the sugar- 
beet above noticed. Nothing is so common as | 
to see the headlands of the corn-crop full of | 
the largest and stoutest weeds, no care being | 
taken to clean them, even by mowing, after 
the last cleaning of the crop; now here is an 
exception to this almost universal practice, 
for, at that time, he turned about and ploughed 
them down, and sowed the land with buck- 
wheat; and the view at this time is abso- | 
lutely lovely, the plant in full bloom, and re- | 
markably strong and vigorous—for every one 











| 


knows that the headlands are always the | 
richest portions of the field—and promise a| 


/mix a portion of the subsoil along with «; 
‘when the subsoil is tilly or very tenacious » 
well as when that next the surface is unpr 
ductive, mossy or exhausted by over-cropping; 
and lastly, when the land is foul, whe 
cleaner and stronger soil can be brought © 
the surface. | 

The expense, it must be confessed, co 
not have been borne in many cases, I! & 
first crop—for so it may be called, ast % 
vered the whole soil—that was raised by 0 
spade and mattock, had not produced im 
thirty to fifty pounds per acre: this ws! 
crop of granite stones, which was sold 
paving the streets of London! But, after™ 
the ground that was thus gained to the om 
munity would not have been able to ree 
pense the cultivator, if a mixture of & 
spade and plough husbandry had not bees ® 
troduced. The rent of the land in the 
nity of Aberdeen is extremely high, a 
now, on a lease for years, from five pour ; 
ten pounds sterling per acre, and, in § ™. 
cases, not less than eighteen pounds! Yel™ 
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‘wig ig necessary to remunerate the improver, 
ho trenched, dunged, limed, and cultivated 
¥ 











ve thin soil, and which must still be fre- | 


nentl¥ manured. It would have yielded too 
‘ele produce if tilled only by the plough, and 
“old have been cultivated at too great ex- 
oce if the soil had been constantly dug 
_th the spade; a medium between these two 
_either the alternate use of the plough and 
ade, or at least a mixture of plough and 
cade husbandry—was thus introduced by ne- 
<eeity, and has been attended with the hap- 
est eflects.” 
‘ With little exception, the whole tract of 
oontry from Seville to Antequera, in Spain, 
hough of the richest possible description, 
. in the most wretched state of cultivation ; 
enclosures, and such is the state of per- 
opal insecurity, that no farmer or proprietor 
tures to reside on his own land! * 


cont 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Mixing Roots. 

Sir,—The last time I had the pleasure of 
ailing on you at your office, you were pleased 
show me a Foxtte potato, which, although 
naturally white, had received a dash of pink 

at, from the variety of the Mercers, 
wuch grew in the adjoining row; and you 


that most unequivocally. You also showed 


which had all grown on the same stalk; one 
‘these was white, the other two were ex- 


in the neighbourhood of the white variety. 
In the 4th vol. of the Cabinet, page 3l1l,a 





uat when two varieties of the potato, one 


red, the other white, are planted in contigu- | 


ous rows, they will produce piebald roots, 
rertaking of both colours, but it is not known 
“at any other plants do intermix at the root.” 
Now, here is a proof that the sweet potato, 
‘very different plant indeed from the com- 
mon potato, and which has never been 
‘nown either to blossom or produce seed, in 
“1s climate, will intermix also at the root. 
He ‘hen adds, “ The old theory teaches us, 
“ow the seeds, produced from potatoes so cir- 
B® @40ced, may propagate mongrels, but a 
| ” theory, which will account for this mix- 
| wre in the root, remains a desideratum to the 


itanical 
, referred 
— is inapplicable to the present case, for 
' “hough the potato has many eyes, it cannot 


“e—Yet, like the flocks of the good old pa- 





Mixing Roots. 


correspondent, over the signature * A Novi- | 
cate,” says, * It seems to be an admitted fact, || mixing at the root? 
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triarch, it produces ring-streaked and spotted 
roots.” He then proceeds to call upon “ some 
of your able correspondents to clear up this 
matter, either by giving a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the process, or showing that it is 
only one of Dr. Franklin's fishes.” 

}F'rom the tenor of the above observations, 
we are led to suspect that “ Noviciate” is a 
sceptic in the belief of the mixing of roots 
after the manner above described, and Judge 
Buel has expressed himself very decidedly, 
that the thing is impossible—and yet, here 
are proofs before our eyes, that it is not only 
possible or probable, but practicable: and to 
| do away the suspicion of fraud or error, it is 
only necessary to say, the specimens have 
been furnished by Mr. B. W. Cooper, of 
| Camden, New Jersey. 
| But, strange as it may appear, to me the 
|| matter admits of a very easy and natural so- 
| lution. In a late number of the Cabinet, a 
|| writer observes, “* No one would calculate the 
| distance to which the roots of plants extend 
| in search of food”—and, in this, I fully agree 
| with him: I once grew a crop of potatoes on 
i light, boggy soil, and found, on taking them 
| up, that a great many of the lateral roots had 


|| extended quite through the adjoining row and 
| 


it 


|into the next beyond, and had absolutely 


cwerved, that this was not a solitary instance || formed bulbs there; and I preserved many of 
‘such mixture, for many more of the same || these roots, four feet in length, with a small 
Foxites exhibited the same phenomenon, and || potatoe at the end, by way of curiosity. 


Now 
it is easy enough to conceive, that these roots, 


me, at the same time, three sweet potatoes, || in their journeyings, with the earth filled 
| with them, and crossing one another like net- 


work, must often come into contact with each 


actly half red and half white, with the colour || other; and it will not, I think, be considered 
most perfectly and distinctly marked through- || an extravagant supposition that, in such close 
wut their whole length, and these had grown || contact, or conflict if you please, they might 


i 


become chafed, and thus, literally, inoculate 

each other.— W hat says your very intelligent 

correspondent to this new theory of plants 
J ‘ 


D. E. 








“Tne common morello is more subject 
| than any other cherry to the attacks of the 
| same insect which so frequently stings cer- 
‘| tain varieties of the plum, and which so often 
perforates the branches of this tree to such an 
extent that they are covered with numerous 
_knots and excrescences. ‘The only remedy 
| is to prune off all the branches thus attacked 

at the period when the insect or its eggs are 
'| concealed therein, and to burn them immedi- 
| ately, for if they are left to increase annually, 
they present a most disagreeable appearance, 
and in time entirely destroy the tree. The 
| same course may be adopted with success for 








physiologist: the principle which is || all other trees attacked in a similar manner ; 
to, in the relation of Jacob’s peeled || and if it was adopted generally throughout 


our country, it would in a few years nearly or 
quite annihilate this formidable depredator on 
our gardens and orchards,” — Maine Farmer. 
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Rural Life. | dow of fine old sweet turf, where the y.. 
Tne article on farm-gardens in our last || clover predominates, and not the weeds Ad 
number, has called forth a communication || joining this, is another of these fine ola... 
from B. G., whose account of his visit to || tures, and below these is a meadow, in y.... 
friend is peculiarly interesting and instructive: || is a spring of water and a neverfailing en... 
we would be glad to be made acquainted with | of deep grass. All these fields lie below «.- 
one who has put in practice a plan by which | barn and cattle-yard, and are protected },, 
the farmer might enjoy the luxury of a clean || substantial post and rail fencing in weed o. 
and productive garden, without the great la- | pair ; and at the back of the barn, a 
bour and expense usually incurred. The se- |) small pieces of old grass-land, very substan. 
paration of the pleasure from the kitchen gar- | tially fenced, which are devoted to the ie 
den, placing it in front of the house, and re- | ing of calves: by passing these, we ¢ a 
signing the management to the female portion || into an enclosure containing about an acre ,/ 
of the family, is a happy arrangement—in || land, the laying out and apportioning of wc: 
such keeping it is sure to flourish. as a garden, is deserving of the highest eo, 
Sir,—lI called upon a friend the other day, || mendation, Jet me try to give youa sketch of » 
and found him in the bosom of his family, in|] Suppose then, we begin at the lower end 
a pleasant, retired spot, just outside the town, | where there had been planted three rows. the 
surrounded by “all that is truly delightful m || whole length of the piece, with early pots. 
life’—a happy man. I know not when I|/ toes, which having been removed, the Jap) 
have been more struck with the ease and I had been ploughed and fitted for a crop of 
comfort, with which it appears a man may) turnips, which were growing luxuriantly, 
clothe himself if he will, that is, if he be || Adjoining this, are three rows of late pou. 
formed of the right material; and being of | toes, strong in the vine and clean hoed, ani 
opinion, that on his small possession is to be || then several rows of mercers in fine cond. 
found the elements of agriculture, horticul-|| tion; then a piece of turnips, which had been 
ture, and rural affairs in perfection, I thought || sown after a strip of oats, devoted to the fee’. 
1 would attempt to pourtray him and his little || ing of the cattle while green, and a large bai 
paradise, for the pages of the Cabinet, a work || of parsnips and another of carrots in {i 
devoted to these subjects, and where the pic- || vigour, with cabbages, late and early, adjow- 
ture would be in keeping; premising, how- || ing; another bed of turnips after early com 
ever, that my friend is married, has a family || for roasting, and then a breadth of sugar-beet, 
of children, and a competency—three little || and another of the red garden-beet, with 
necessary ingredients in every good picture. || small crops, after peas and string-beans, |et- 
In the first place, then, his establishment || tuces, &c.; the upper portion of the piece 
consists of just a sufficient number of acres || being turnips, after early corn. 
of land to constitute the management of it a Now, supposing the whole of this piece of 
pleasure—a business would, of course, re- || land about an acre only—in it my friend hes 
quire a larger number of acres, and a very || the opportunity, by just planting the crops 1 
different establishment—and it might not then || beds the whole length of the land, of putting 
always be holiday with the possessor, as it||in the plough on the removal of each, and 
now is. He keeps one man only, to do all|| preparing the soil for another crop, in te 
that he has to do, and upon him devolves the || speediest and easiest manner, without tes 
care of all things, under my friend’s superin- || passing on the other crops adjoining, ané 
tendence. But let me conduct you to the|/also enabled to carry on manure from the 
house, which you approach by a wide, open, || cattle-yard to each plot, without crossing 41 
clean avenue, with white paling on both sides; || of the growing crops, in the most convenies: 
and, having given your horse and chaise to || way possible, by the headlands of the hex 
the man, and paid your respects to the host || which are the only pathways to the who: 
and hostess of the mansion, we will accom- || And in this piece and the calf-lots, are a !¥ 
pany him around his place. fine fruit-trees in full bearing. 1 should sy, 
We enter, through a piazza, the front gar- || the surplus of his garden crop goes at once 
den, which is chiefly devoted to flowers, fruit, || to the cattle-yard and hog-styes. 
and a few choice vegetables—and, by a wide We now leave this field-garden, by 9 
and straight walk down the centre, are|| row strip leading towards the house; 00 
brought to a door at the lower end, which || side is a fine crop of turnips, after spins 
opens into the cattle or barn-yard, which is || just fit for the table; on the other are string 


i. 











laid deeper in the centre, for the preservation || beans, of different varieties, okra, and othe 
of the manure; and here are a pump and || culinary crops; and so we approach the back 
trough, for watering the cattle at all times; || of the house, which is surrounded with & 
a raised and paved road leads to the stables|| piazza; a shaded yard, with back offices 
past the barn, and thence to the hog-styes;|| pump, &c., and a deep and dark cellar “ 
and thus, by a gate, we reach the first mea-/|! vault, with an arched roof, for 4 milk-boux, 
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——r : “ 
where is no longer the complaint, so usual || To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
about this season of the year, that “ the spring- 


“1h Pruning Fruit-Trees. 
house has lost its power of cooling the milk ; _— : 


and here the milk never freezes during the || Sir,—Much has been said and written on 
coldest winter. || the proper time for pruning fruit-trees; it is 


Through the back yard leads the path to|/a subject that is less attended to than any 
another garden at the end of the house, where | other of the labours of husbandry, and when 
are found cucumbers, melons in their varie- the wretched state of the trees in a great 
ties, egg-plants, and curious specimens of ve-| many of the fine old orchards around us— 
getables, amongst the rest one plant of the |} where the decayed branches are nearly equal 
immense cabbage now advertised, as affording || to those that are liv ing—is taken into ac- 
food for a dairy of cows or a small flock of || count, it is no longer surprising to hear their 
sheep, &c., but which do not come to matu- |} possessors declare that “ the orchards seem to 
rity in less time than two years! be going out all over the country.” It should 

The live-stock of this interesting spot con- || be understood, that a single pruning can do 
sists of several high-bred pure-blooded cattle || but little for the renovation of a tree that has 
of the favourite short-horn breed, of various || been so long neglected ; nay, it often happens 
ages and of great beauty and value: a hand- || that considerable injury is sustained by severe 
some mare, in foal by a favourite horse, and an-|| pruning after it has thus been delayed, for 
other for the chaise ; with pigs, old and young, || persons are apt to carry it to excess, and cut 
and poultry of various kirids, and a pair of || away injudiciously, when they see so much 
handsome setters, “for the use of the gun.” || requiring to be done. It is a work which 

And all this scene of plenty, peace and || demands time and much attention, but which 
comfort, is contained in the space of a very || will richly compensate for care and labour 
few acres, and speaks most conclusively, the || bestowed. 
nonenecessity of large possessions to consti-|/ Even upon trees requiring the severest 
tute happiness! And when my friend de-|| pruning, it is not safe to do much the first 
scribed the way in which they ensconce them-|| year, for the removal of a great number of 
selves in the winter evenings, with arm-chairs || very large branches at once, has often been 
before a rousing fire, a large table in front, || found decidedly injurious to its future growth, 
covered with books and needle-work, with || partly on account of exposing thereby a great 
the piano in the distance, and, what is better || portion of the tree that has hitherto been 
than all, with daughters who are able to draw || sheltered by them, to the eifects of the severe 
from it * a concord of sweet sounds,” I thought || and told cutting blasts of winter. The best 
a prince might envy him his lot in life; and, || mode is, to prune regularly, but by no means 
when I have again the pleasure of visiting || severely, the first season; then much more 
him, I mean to get him to sing to his daugh-|| can be done the following year with impu- 
ters’ instrument that fine old English song, || nity ; and every year afterwards, if it be not 
“The down-hill of Life,” which is peculiarly || neglected, will add @ dozen to the health and 
in keeping with all that relates to him, and || vigour of the tree. 
is, I think, deserving a place in the pages of It is astonishing to see, how generally it is 
the Cabinet—will you permit me to hand it || the practice to leave a newly-planted peach- 
to you for publication, and to subscribe my- || orchard without any attention the first year; 
self your constant reader. B. G. many of the young trees exhausting them- 


In the down-hill of life when I find I’m declining, selves by throwing out large quantities of 





May my fate no less fortunate be, useless wood, all along their stems, to the 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, ruin of the heads of the trees, and stout suck- 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea. ae 
With an ambling pad pony to pace o'er the lawn, ers from the roots, when in half an hour, at 
sat ; r eee a a the proper season, just when these useless 
yiythe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, . 
Look forward with hope for the morrow. | buds and shoots _ they could be re- 
moved by a touch of the thumb; surely those 
With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade too, || who grudge so small an amount of labour 
As the sunshine or rain may prevail, : 


With a small plot of ground, for the use of the spade too, || OUGht never to enjoy the fruit, or the plea- 


And a barn, for the use of the flail. sant sight of a beautiful tree in full bearing. 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my gun, 


Aad « purse, when 6 friend wante to herr _ [have in my reading, met with some very 
I envy no nabob his riches or fame, judicious remarks on this all important sub- 
‘or what honours await him to-morrow. ject; they are the experience of one of the 


And,when I at last must throw off this frail covering, || Most intelligent men that any country can 


onan Live wors for threescore years and tom, boast of; and if, by introducing them to the 

> Drink of the grave I'll not seek to keep hovering ‘ahi 

Nor my thread wish to spin o'er again, || pages of the Cabinet, your readers are led to 
we my face in the giass I'll serenely survey, practise what they — - yap I ge 
“AG With smiles count each wrinkle and furrow, : repai or the troub 

=i that this stuff, which is thread-bare to-day, have been richly repa uble of 


ay become everlasting to-morrow ! transcribing, from Bordley’s notes and inti- 
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mations, “remarks on the close-pruning and || which are accompanied with specky fruit, and 
medicating fruit-trees,” taken from the “ Or- || all having the least tendency to cross the tree 


chardist,” by Mr. Bucknall. Z. || or rut inwards: all these were taken off and 
“The management of orchards is capable || — he ee ee the head 
a = | leaving 7 hee 

of being reduced to a system under a few | oe Y equidistant 


as possible; next, he examined if there wo». 
any remaining blotches, and these he opey 
with the knife, and where the bark was ro. 
ged from laceration, pared it gently down, 


until he came to the live wood; each of thes: 


general heads concentrated in the principle 
of making every tree in the orchard healthy, | 
round, large and beautiful: due pruning 
would prevent the speckled and stunted fruits, 
occasioned by the trees being overloaded with wounds was then touched over with the mai 
wood, which obstructs the rays of the sun and at 


cated tar, which was prepared as follows. 

< 3c ) } 2 : t 1] . , . . AWS. 
causes a vapour, the cold whereof stunts the | half an ounce of corrosive sublimate, reduc. 
fruit in its first growth. ; 


aes , ‘| to a fine powder, put into a three pint earth, 
Pruning with judgment, brings trees to} ae »P P aca 
bear sooner, and continue in vigour nearly || 


~ 
. 






es. es 
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pipkin, with a glass of spirit, (gin or whiskey) 
and stirred well together until the sublimat: 


> on 























) > e c ° j 7 ° ° . . . 
: q double their common age; no branch is ever || «. 4: lved: the pipkin is then filled by da. 
3 to be shortened, unless for the figure of the | grees with tar and constantly stirred, ‘anti 
ie: ; > . ¢ 3 : sane = : ; ree ’ i 
ot tree, and then, let it be close at the separa- || 11, mixture is as intimately blended as poss. 
‘ & tion or fork. The more the range of the’ ble; this quantity being sufficient for 20 
— - arly : ‘me || ’ . a : . a «6 
Fs ing upwards." the more ‘equally will the sap "263: for giving more body to this mixtor 
“ee i 5, ° Tee t 2 i] aid . $ - : 
a Pade 7} | powdered fuller’s earth or clay might be 
a. be distributed, and the better will the tree | saa a 
a bear; let not the ranges of branches be too | ee attempt to force a tree to crow 
7 2 near each other, as all the fruit and leaves || higher than it is disposed to go, but keep the 
~ ‘a >% c . ’ . Ce re oa) 
“fe ae have their cay roe = branches out of the reach of cattle as much 
_’ whenever it suits, et the middie of the tree las possible, then let them follow their natural 
dr, be pretty free from wood, so that no branch | erowth: in general, prune the trees as soon 
cs - cross another, but all the extreme ends point |) on thn ult in removed, chet the wounds aon 
ae outward: your neighbour saying, “ your trees || 5.4 towards healin. hele the teste ott o- 
= : : ; . Fits ” ° ; te =? S&S | ' 
+ are handsome, but too thin of wood,” is a ‘the medicated tar will, however, protect them 
aS, high compliment, for such trees will gain the ‘greatly. The substantial form of the tree 
ne best price for the fruit at market—a sure test | will be the same after as before the pruning; 
te ae » |e . . i 
S of periection. __.. _.. || it will be nearly of the same size, and the 
ae A young orchard was planted in a rich soil, || (treme shoots will be kept at the same dis 
ae and it throve luxuriantly; such vigorous | tance: in comencn pruning, the heads of the 
° > | < ; : aus uv 
ey. growth occasioned an early decay of the |i toes are too often left in a mutilated and de- 
ways trees, from the wind splitting them; and the |) caying state 
4 wood being soft, concurred to injure them: | ‘Al crane chendt We pruned in the nursery 
ers the injudicious manner in which those lace- . : ste 
ose seal Mandated aan acetal tn.that the year before they are removed, leaving 
” Faved dranehes were removed, added to the || their heads to three or four good leading 
% evil; and these wounds became filled with ver- ‘shoots; by pruning thus in the nursery the 
Ps: min, which obstructed the healing, by their | year preceding the removal of the trees, you 
a? eating and fretting the bark; the branches || 5.5) preclude the necessity of pruning for 
By were so intermixed and entangled together || 16 time giving the wounds time to heal; 
ie as to cut each other, and cause wounds and || plant aan that are galled or cankered, re- 
it blotches, which, on the return of the sap in ll move carefully ; prepare stakes the day be- 
iS the spring, affected the leaves, and inclined i See. endetaln anil tie every tree before leay- 
ef ; them to curl; in this state of the orchard, || sa Shelter, by trees, on the exposed sides 
o | Mr. Bucknal, in the month of November, un- |) of the orchard is requisite ; and plant not too 
we dertook to improve it, which he did by taking |) deep, many ills arise from that: prevent the 
 : off the branches carefully by a saw, and after- || young trees from bearing too soon; graze and 
4 wards smoothing the parts with the knife, and || manure the orchard, hogs being the best stock 
Az as the bark can never grow over a stump, he || ¢- shat purpose Moss is oftentimes the re 
a. cut a little within the wood, the rule being to | sult of poverty and neglect, and reflects dis 
oo” cut quick, close, and clean. ; iene tee owner ;* in a wet day, one man 
~ At the time of pruning, he and his assist- || and a stiff broom can do great execution 
ae ant would first walk round the tree, he would | amongst the moss, and it is a good practice to 
a then point out every branch that required re- || wash the stem and branches, spring and &u- 
ae ; moving; those with the leaves much curled, tumn, with soap and water and a brush. The 
Ve, 2 ee rot ae eee iH ° — 
x7 * This will depend upon the nature of the tree; if * Moss is often the effect of a wet and poisonous s> 
= that be drooping, with long, pendent branches, the ob- || soil: in that case the ground should be trenched aD 
Ey : servation cannot apply. \| dressed with a heavy coat of lime on the surface. 
* 
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best orchard is @ deep loam ; no one, for profit, || on the silk business, at p. 24; and as I gene- 
<hould plant on a strong clay, ora cold sharp rally, upon such occasions, read aloud to my 
eravel, but where this cannot be avoided, let || wife and daughters, I could but admire how 
the land be most effectually under-drained, | they chimed in with Mrs. Janet on the sub- 
and never dig into the substratum; rather ject of “ odd times ;” they, too, being of opi- 
plant high and cover with fresh mould, soW- | nion that if the housework of a farm, witha 
ing on it white clover—very much of the | dairy of 25 cows, be not enough to keep the 
syecess of the whole operation depends upon || hands and heads of the farmer’s wife and 
this. In pruning, never omit the medicated || daughters pretty full, why then, “ they don’t 
tar, it is strongly operative in the destruction || know.” And yet, Mr. Editor, what are the 
of insects, removing the effects of canker, || duties which farmers’ wives and daughters 
grresting the state of decay, and giving a||of the present day have to perform, compared 
smoothness to the bark and a freshness of || with what they were called upon to do two 
growth: canker arises from animalcule, and | hundred years ago? You may think this “a 
if the only object be to remove the canker, || long time ago,” but if you will admit into 
hog’slard with the sublimate might do, but} your pages the following extracts, from an 
where water is to be guarded against, tar is| agricultural work published 224 years since, 
superlatively better than lard. Mr. Morshead | [ guess you will agree with me in thinking 
practised close-pruning and medication on a} that at that time of day they had no “odd 
great variety of fruit-trees, of all ages, which || times’’—strange if they had! 
succeeded beyond his expectations. T'rees|| “I do not find the place of a housewife to 
under such care must, with their remaining | be of less care than the office of her husband, 
free shoots, grow large, which requiring a| understood always, that she is acquitted of 
great flow of sap, will keep the roots in con-| field matters, inasmuch as she is tied to those 
stant employ, and from that very source, ne-| of the house and base court—the horses ex- 
cessarily establish permanent health.” cepted—as he is tied to the business of the 
Here follows the epitome of pruning— __| field. Likewise, she is to look unto the 
“Take off every stump, close to the body || things necessary about kine, calves, hogs, 
or branch of the tree—the decayed and || pigs, pigeons, geese, ducks, peacocks, hens, 
blighted branches, with all that cross the || and other sorts of beasts, as well for the feed- 
tree, or where the leaves curl—close, smooth, | ing of them as for the milking of them; the 
andeven, In all gummy trees, such as the || making of butter and cheese, and the keeping 
cherry, the peach, &c., pare the gum down} of lard, to dress the labouring men their 
close to the bark, and even a little within,| victuals withal: yea, farther, she has the 
but not to destroy the bark; open the fissures! charge of the oven and cellar; the handling 
from whence the gum oozes, to the bottom; | of hemp, and also the making of webs; of 
cut away the blotches and pare down the) looking to the clipping of sheep, of keeping 
canker, then anoint all the wounds with the} their fleeces, of combing and spinning of 
medication, smearing a little over those can- || wool to make cloth to clothe the family; of 
kering places which are not large enough to || ordering the kitchen-garden, and keeping the 
bear cutting, wash the tree, rub off the moss, ] fruits, herbs, roots and seeds, and moreover, 








tut do not shorten a single branch.” \of watching and attending the bees. It is 
ttindssoslysiisaniatetintets wie | true, that the buying and selling of cattle be- 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | longeth to her husband, as also the hiring and 


paying of servants; but the surplus to be 
employed and laid out in small matters, linen, 
Sir,—Although I receive the Cabinet regu- || clothes for the household and furniture—that 
‘arly as the day of publication arrives, yet, | of a certainty belongeth unto her. She must 
long before the appointed time, I have ex- || be such an one as must be subservient unto 
hausted the pages of the last number, and | God and to her husband, given to store up, to 
have, therefore, to turn to the former volumes || lay up and to Jock up; painful, peaceable, not 
‘or agricultural provender, until I am sup-|| loving to stir from home; mild to such as are 
plied with fresh matter in the forthcoming || under her when there is need, sharp and se- 
humber; and I find that many of the articles || vere when occasion requires ; not contentious, 
contained in them will bear re-perusing more or full of words, toying or tattling, nor 
once; indeed they derive additional in- || drowsy-headed. Let her always have her 
terest from a re-examination, and on some || eye upon the maids; first at work, last from 
*ccasions | have found that before this, I had | it, first up, and last in bed; not suffering the 
not done justice to their contents. least trifle to be purloined: not grumbling at 
It is now the first of another month, and || any time for any service done to the lord of 
ing again out of reading, I last evening || the farm, knowing that the value of a crum 


Housewife’s Duties. 





turned to the fourth volume, and happened to! of bread denied unto him may lose the quan- 
fall upon Mrs, Jenkinson’s interesting article '! tity of a whole loaf afterward. Let her not 
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ita compelling her sons to be foremost at work, || dry. At this time I anticipated that the },,.. 
cf showing them the example of their father, | would be exhausted, and the Crop stop grow. 


+. 25 bushels per Scotch acre. ‘ This,” says || 


+ and not very favourable to the growth of tur- 
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trouble her brain with the reports and speeches || before they were fit for thinning, and bras 
of others, but acquaint her husband with them || time the bone turnips were meeting ¢» «.. 
in good sort and manner. Let her not suffer || top of the drill, and they continued tp 

: her daughters to gad abroad on Sabbath, ex- | tain the advantage of their first start. ,,, 

} cept they be in such company as is faithful ; || the month of September, which set jn ath ' 


On the 


Main. 


UV. 


| that this may be a double spur unto the men- || ing, but such was not the case, for while +), 
Sy servants; not suffering an unchaste word, || dunged crop began to fade and stop growin. 


Ee oath or blasphemy to be uttered in her house, || the bone turnips kept growing Vigorous! 
a and causing tale-bearers to be silent, not|) About the middle of October, when [ cop. 


4 troubling themselves with other folks’ mat-|| dered both crops at maturity, I had a compa. 
ters. Let her keep close up her stubble and || rative trial of their weight carefully majo 


ae. the lopping of trees for the oven, not suffer- || the result of which was, six tons per acre jy 
de 


i 
i 


, ing the stalks of beans, peas, thistles, the re- | favour of the bones, they being twenty-ej,}, 
. fuse of pressed articles, and other unprofitable || tons per acre of Aberdeen yellow turnip; th. 
4 herbs to be lost, but burning them in winter | farm-yard dung, only twenty-two tons per acre. 
: for their ashes, which will afford provision for|} From this experiment, I was induced to 


ing annually from 70 to 100 acres of turnips. 
of other beasts; let her be skilful in natural || with this manure, which gives me a grea: 
physic for the benefit of her own folk, and |! command of dung for my other crops, | 
re others, when they fall out to be ill, and so in | have erected machinery for grinding bones, 
like manner, in things good for kine, swine my neighbours having now all become cop. 
and fowls; for to have a physician alway, un- || vinced of their great superiority, and the firs: 
less the case be urgent, is not for the profit || season I sold to the amount of £1500 sterling 
of the house. Let her keep all of them of || worth; and the last season not less thay 
her house in friendly good will, not suffering || £10,000 sterling has been paid for bones used 
them to bear malice one with another: Jet||in the district of Strathmore, a great part 
her govern her bread, so as that no one be || coming from Hull. 
suffered to use it otherwise than in temperate || The quantity of bone manure may be vs. 
sort, and reserve the dross of the grapes she || ried from 15 to 25 bushels of dust per acre, 
presseth for the servants’ drink, that so the ‘| according to the state of the land, the driest 
wine may serve for her husband.” soils being the most benefited by their use; 
: It is to be presumed that Solomon had such || some difficulty was at first experienced in de- 


fe her ley-tub. Let her give good account of | extend the use of bones on my farms, groy. 
,s the eggs and young ones, as well of birds as || 





: a help-mate in his eye, when he declared that || positing the crushed bones, so that the plants 


the price of a virtuous woman was “ far above || might reap all the benefit; but this is now 
rubies.” D. B. || obviated by the application of a hopper and 


£3 : ere trough to the turnip-drill, which conducts the 


Bones as Manure. 'manure and seed into the drill at the same 
Mr. Warson procured bone manure for || time, and with the same expedition as sowing 


two acres of land, the greatest quantity being | on 7 pe — ‘atteandi 
oubts had been raised whether the sue- 


ceeding crop of oats or barley is in any de- 
gree benefited by the small quantity of bones 
used in growing a crop of turnips.* | can 
confidently state that, on my farms, both the 
quantity and quality of my barley particu 
|| larly have been improved, and the grass from 


nips. Those with bones came above ground seeds sown with it is a fortnight earlier in 1 
growth than after other manures. 


he third day, v lark- | 
on the third day, very dark-coloured and || & In the crop of 1825, the bone manure wa: 


broad in the leaf, and by the tenth day they | oe 
were all in the rough blade; at this time [|| ® great blessing to the breeders and ers 
of cattle in this district, and, in some instances, 


examined the state of the bone manure, and | ah le 
found it one mass of maggots; but two days | saved the industrious tenant from ruin; a 
after, they were all dead, and the weather || the severe drought, even of that ere = 
being now dry and warm, the most rapid ve- |not_ prevent a crop of turnips — a 
getation I ever remarked took place, so that || While all other manures failed, an edie 
by the fifteenth day from the time of sowing, || thus the means of bringing through “ iat 
the turnips were fully etrong for being thin. astrous winter, herds of cattle ee 
ned. The plants where the farm-yard dung || Otherwise have per ished for want of fodder. 





he, “I applied the following turnip-sowing | 
season on a sharp black land, and on two ad- | 
joining acres of the same field, I applied 25 
cart-loads of well-made farm-yard dung per 
acre: the season of sowing was rather wet, 








eee 





was applied, did not come up until the fifth Quart. Jour. Agriculture. 
day, and the turnips were twenty days sown" 


~~ *See Cabinet, Vol. 3, p. 26. 
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THE HAMPSHIRE SOW. 


Tue Hampshire breed of hogs is one of the largest in England; and, without diminish- 
ing much their size, they have been improved, in a great measure, by judicious crossing 
smongst themselves, so that the capacity still remains, with the peculiarity of fine thrift 
and feeding, which have long distinguished them from the generality of others by which 
they are surrounded. 

The improvement has been effected much in the way recommended by Professor Low ; 
he says “ while we should improve, by every means, the larger breeds of hogs that are left 
us, we should take care that we do not sacrifice them altogether; the country might one 
day regret that an over-refinement had been practised, and future improvers exert themselves 
in vain, to recover those fine old breeds which had been abandoned. In place of unceasing 
crossings with the smaller breeds, it would be more praiseworthy and beneficial, to apply to 
our larger races those principles of breeding which, in the case of other animals, have suc- 
ceeded: by mere selection of the parents, we could remove all the defective characters of 
the larger breeds, and give to them all the degree of fineness, which consists with their 
culk of body; for there is no animal so easily changed in form, and moulded to our purposes, 
as the hog.” 

There is a richness of flavour in the Hampshire bacon, to be found in no other; the rind 
s comparatively thick, but juicy, and what might be termed gelatinous, and the flesh has 
the peculiarity of “ growing half in the pot,” or swelling in size while cooking. It is very 
common for the large sides of this bacon, while smoking, to break from the crooks, tearing 
away by wholesale the flesh, in consequence of its peculiar delicacy of fibre. ‘The Hamp- 
sure breed of hogs are hardy, and feed readily to a large size; while pigs of six or nine 
months old are reared to great perfection and delicacy: they are, in their own country, 
uways fattened upon barley, ground into meal—by far the best feed for hogs. The town 
' Lymington, Hampshire, has for ages been famous for bacon and cheese, the fairs in that 
wD furnishing the whole country, and adjacent parts, with these delicacies in the highest 
periection. 

Perhaps there cannot be a finer or more faithful portrait of this peculiarly valuable breed 
ot hogs, than a sow that is now in the possession of James Gowen, Esq., of Mount Airy, 
“ermantown; with a length and depth of carcase truly remarkable, there are the softness 
and delicacy of proof in the skin and hair, very different to be sure from those breeds at 
present so much in fashion, which indicate thrift and hardiness of constitution, it must be 
«cknowledged—but a character, far indeed from the pure-bred Hampshire, for at eight or 
‘en months old, they have the characteristic of the full-grown hog, a great depth of carcase, 
tnd weigh more when dead, than even the best judges (those who are unacquainted with 
‘te breed) would lay them at; while the round-barreled breeds are often wanting in this 
particular when brought to the scale. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. waste lands reduces their milk, to rem, 
this defect the manger must be filled wy. 
fresh grass, when they are brought home . 
Sir,—A friend has put into my hands a | night, which necessarily diminishes their y... 
book, recording the history of a remarkable ter store of provision; scarcity of hay my. 
individual, a Swiss farmer, by the name of | imply a call for straw, which ought to be o-. 
Kliyogg: it was published forty years ago, | tirely appropriated to the dung-hill, as, yy), 
but it contains instruction and information, | out it, no improvement of soil can be oy. 
with food for reflection, which will be ever | pected; and besides which, bad food js +), 
new and of the highest interest to every || source of an infinite variety of distemper.” 
practical agriculturist; and I therefore feel a || And in this way he pointed out most 
great desire to copy a part of the first chap- || ciously a principal cause of deficiency jn ; 
ter, ‘on the value and importance of ma- || agriculture of the country; for it is a fir, 
nure,” which will, I conceive, be read by a | that many of our farmers keep more catt}e jp 
very great portion of your subscribers to | the summer than they can conveniently sip. 
much advantage, and be the means of leading || port in the winter; the arable and meadoy 
us all to reflect, how little of the value and | lands are, by this bad management, deprive, 
importance of that chief agent in agriculture | of that part of the manure which they re. 
is yet known or cared for. | quire: the cattle, enfeebled for want of whole. 
Kliyogg’s family consisted of a wife, a bro- || Some nourishment, particularly towards the 
ther and his wife, and their two families of || spring, Jose their milk or their labouring 
eleven children, all, except one daughter, || strength, and frequently die of diseases eas;\) 
mere infants. His farm, of eighty-four acres || accounted for; and these are truths, whic) 
of cleared land, was so poor that it would | experience too well evinces. He therefiy 
support but three oxen, four cows, one horse, || keeps no more live stock than he can amply 
and two hogs—in all, but ten head of live- || support with grass and hay from his own 
stock—but, from this wretched little impo- || fields; the straw is carefully preserved and 
verished spot, he contrived to procure the|| used only for litter, of which he is so libers| 
means of subsistence for such a numerous || in his stalls, that the beasts are buried with 
colony, and eventually riches—but here com- || it to the knees. He is attentive also to g:- 
mences the chapter “on the importance of|| ther all the dried leaves, moss, rushes, &c., 
manure.” || from his land, that can in any way serve for 
“It is not from grazing, therefore, that || litter; the small dead boughs and_ pointed 
Kliyogg expects advantage, but from an ar- || leaves of fir-trees in particular, afford plent:- 
ticle of more advantage, and more to be de- || ful materials for this purpose, and he emp.oys 
pended upon, the increase of dung for ma- | in this occupation the greater part of the 
nure. He finds his horse more expensive | time he can spare from his other work. 
than serviceable, and determines to sell him A compost dunghill appears to him an c)- 
and buy oxen with the money, as he computes || ject of so great importance to the improve- 
that two oxen may be maintained for one || ment of land, that of all branches of labour 
horse. The advantages which he derives || he regrets the want of assistance in this the 
from his cattle are, milk, butter, work and || most, and waits, as a singular blessing, the 
manure; the last article, manure, he consi- || time when his children shall be capable o! 
ders as the basis of the improvement of the | contributing their share; for so thoroughly 's 
soil; consequently, he has applied the whole || he persuaded that he wants only labouring 
force of his care and industry towards its ac- || hands to procure fifty loads more of manurt, 
cumulation, and has so well succeeded, that || without increasing the number of his cattle" 
from his small number of cattle, he collects | In prosecution of this great design, he goes 
yearly about a hundred loads, which is double || in the autumn into the woods with a hedge 
the quantity which he collected the first year || bill, or hook, to prune the supernumerary 
of his farming; and this has led him to con- || branches of fir and pine trees; even of those 
clude, that the generality of farmers have || which he thinks it useful to leave, boldly ven 
too great a proportion of live-stock to their || turing to cut the lower shoots of the young 
land! This conclusion appeared to me, at || trees close to the trunk ; these he binds into 
first, very extraordinary, and almost tempted || fagots and carries home, piacing them Ut 
me to consider him a man of paradox; but || der a shed, till a proper season for prosecuting 
his explication of this enigma satisfied and || his work; and at leisure hours, and especia) 
undeceived me, for said he, “ when a farm is || in long winter evenings, he prepares these 
| fagots for the purpose intended, an emp!) 
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overstocked, the owner is forced to send his | 
cattle, in the summer months, to graze on || — deine 
waste lands, at a distance from his house and ||| * eee ee ee ages residing in the Sed regi 

. i: . || inexhaustible marl-beds of that highly fave es 
their sheds, which is the loss of so much to | resect on these things: fyty loads additional, ™ ™ 
the farm-yard; for as the poverty of these 








| course of the year! ! 
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a Inte disagreeable or fatiguing, that || in these he keeps the prolific water onenn 

ment so little for recreation. He begins by ‘to so many operations; first, putting some 

Se pivot branches away from the || thoroughly fermented serene at the —— 

cutting ¢ avi } ‘ith the pointed || of his boxes, he pours in a pretty considera 
aying them, Wi po | 

larger ones, = 


wes of these trees, in little heaps, to be g ouneaty of boiling water, and then fills up 
ves 0 ; | 
lea | 
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te . his well; this 
h: ougher || the pit with fresh water from h ell | 
ysed for litter, re ng a | ae on, in three weeks, a state of putres- 
boughs are reserved for fue ie for good a cence, which, without boiling water, could 
he amasses Many proper a suffered to rot | not be attained in two months: he has thus a 
manure, that ee eee is so aeeoal real | supply of corrupted water, as well for the 
uselessly a ne To Kliyogg this disco- || purposes of vegetation as to keep ae 
ry! | ona" ‘dit is re- 
joss to husbandr’ ; ich we || hill in a constant state of humidity. is re 
very is an inestimable eed this || servoirs of stagnant water are sunk below 
were either ignorant G aac the husbandry | his stalls and stables, with the view to con- 
opinion is farther veri all eee they scat- || veniency, and there is likewise a trough at 
of the canton of a 3 d pine trees na the declivity of the dung-hill, to receive the 
ter dead Sa anaemia cattle and || water that runs from it, and this gives a 
great roads, 10 De ® ire a || Opportunity of moistening the dung-hill fre- 
passengers, by wes is — pr | ann without robbing the soil of its share 
beginning of ee confessed, of || of the stagnant water. And the success of 
into manure, though, © iyogg, who|| this method of watering his dung-hill sug- 
a very cov ae GB whe | gested the idea of putrifying small twigs of 
had experienced how dele fi d pine, without using them for litter; 
‘ , t first seemed || fir and pine, w 5 ; 
was, has succeeded in what a a ie lose heaps, pressed down 
: so 1e lays them in close heaps, | 
hard to accomplish, ss oe fe _— | and naneiel with earth, to prevent evapora- 
very materials ni a : aed aro- tion, and pours stagnated water upon them 
although it is known tha , ie day, until they are converted into rich 
“hay, 87 res || every day, until they are cd 
pp cyto tnae  oortan eames H ada ! ~ But he does not bound his im prove- 
of plate; ate punernS ahepeee “g a aaa ments within the circle of that quantity of 
tion, yet, what obstacles ab and a ' He } manure, which his industry procures from his 
mounted by reason, aide «oe = y ‘rules|| small number of cattle, for he buys every 
an “ Jiaahotieaan and| year SEVEN Loaps of dung from his neigh- 
in the preparation of Jitter for his cattle, |} ' and these |} ixes with six tons of 
A; i ours! and these he mixe: ; 
of the different strata of ee = | peak athens. euthe Sinin thn ollie of these 
does not remove the dung ae h litt = two kinds of manure answerable to his ex- 
cattle under a week, strewing ae See aaa os 
Stal ites te thc leah of kin eattie|| How, how steangely-will 8 appear wulags 
not find injurious to the he: ore i +ho witness daily and hourly 
ais ; of your readers, who witness daily 
not does he ee ee Ne | a waste of thousands of loads of the finest 
constant supply OF iresh 11 Sanita in the washings from cattle-yards; 
. : , manure, In the washings ir Lule yards ; 
parr oe Saree, wien in od | the rich soils which might be obtained from 
aula ot I, : id so || river and road-sides; the cleanings of ponds; 
in separate layers upon the a aie the openings of pits and quarries; and more 
methodised, that those Poy the eel cmedialin, the waste of winter-bedding, in 
tion is ce: to 7 ae ee 2 is more || the shape of stubbles from the different crops, 
at eee ee ree ni yhich are often left standing in the fields 
ok bee vith mew den coin om because of the weeds or grass 
tumn, litters his cattle with straw during two aeep, ids daahin bb betel 
contained in them, which ought to be sa 
inonths; the next two months he litters them || ¢ o's fet in heiat of the 
. , , ; ficed, rather than lose a foot in height o 
pith rh? gran Scie eal stubbles and cords of dung in the cattle- 
ir and pine trees; then er tbe | yards! How strange will it appear to such, 
op a om cer ee oe I say, to hear a man regretting that he is de- 
and so on alternately. ' * assie from his 
. hi rived, by the want of assistance fro 
ae os aa omteraal helpless family, of making an ad- 
Sastollows. Lest the fermen 2. it in the rs 
, ifity loads of compost in the course 
be aa en = — eee an ais vo y ond Yelahahte . the inestianable 
“rought, he is assiduously attentive t | wer he spikes and leaves 
l} contained in the spikes and le 
Pec ration of « cortain degree of sean ] “ yes mon of his pine trees, which he 
. Ss : co c ‘ . 
wowing that to ae een ae : | trims up by candle-light in winter evenings, 
rotted, he has nothing to do but to te 2° | by way of recreation ! And after the inesti- 
anh eee a woe . oat _mable treasure which he obtains from this 
‘ae es amet h , | source of his discovery, to find him absolutely 
cunghill, seven large square pits, which are 











planked with wood in the form of boxes, and || a purchaser of manure, to the amount of seven 
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A 





loads per annum, of his neighbours! If the || great rapidity; such are, well-burnt chare a 
perusal of the above history will not move us || and water, vegetables, animals and the earth, 
to be up and doing, in the way of collecting || in consequence of the moisture they are i», 
the means of improvement contained in the || pregnated with and saline solutions: ba 
mines of wealth with which, in this country, || above all, metals afford the readiest pase... 
we are surrounded, and in some situations ab- || to the electric fluid; and a cylinder of — 
solutely choked with—witness our ponds and || is therefore a better conductor than an epys! 
ditches around many of our cattle-yards—I || cylinder of water saturated with sea-salt. ;» 
know not what will ever be sufficient to move || the ratio, at least, of a hundred thousand », 
us, until we are moved off the stage of life || one; and the latter conducts a thousand tin 
by the rising generation, which seems to be | better than pure water. Non-conductors o; 
springing up for the purpose of correcting the || insulated bodies oppose great resistance tj 
errors of their fathers, more particularly in || the passage of electricity, through their sy 
this respect than in any other; for it must be || stance; such are, glass, sulphur, the earth, 
admitted that there is too much truth in the | stones and bricks, when dry, &c. No bodies 
observation, “to the young it is that we are to ] however, are such perfect conductors as py: 
look for improvement.” Srepuen Gipson, _ || to oppose some resistance to the electric fluid, 
— —_ Saban | which, being repeated in every portion of th. 
conductor, increases with its length, and may 
| exceed that which would be offered by 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


c= 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lightning Rods. 


Mr. Eprror,—The interesting account un- | 
der this caption, at page 105 of the last num- 
ber of the Cabinet, furnished by Mr. N. J. 
Sharpless, is remarkable, and highly deserv-|| separate and disperse themselves through 
ing the serious consideration and examina-|| space; they have no affinity for bodies, and 
nation of your scientific readers. Here is a/|| reside only upon their surfaces, where they 
conductor, perfect in all its parts, and erected || are retained solely by the pressure of the at- 
with the most scrupulous care and attention, || mosphere. The electric matter tends always 
“going off at the proper angle from the|| to spread itself over conductors, and to as- 
building, and embedded in charcoal, &c.,|| sume a state of equilibrium in them, and be- 
within the ground,” and is nevertheless found | come divided amongst them in proportion to 
insuflicient to ward off the effects of a highly || their form, and principally to their extent of 
charged cloud, but down it the electric fluid surface. 
rushes; and while one portion thereof enters A lightning rod is a conductor which the 
the ground, another penetrates a two-foot || electric matter prefers to the surrounding 
thick stone wall, separates again at the other | bodies, in order to reach the ground and ex- 
side, and traversing the building in a Zig-Zag | pand itself through it; but when it has any 
direction, kills two cows which lie at a con- || breaks in it, or is not in perfect communica- 
siderable distance, and at right angles one || tion with the moist soil, the lightning, having 
from the other and the point at which the/|| struck it, flres from it to some neighbouring 
fluid entered the building! Now, it has been body, or divides itself between the two, in 
said that an instance such as the above has|| order to pass more rapidly into the earth: 
never occurred—that it cannot occur, if the || frequent instances of ruinous accidents have 
rod be perfect in all its parts—will your read- || occurred from both these causes.” 
ers favour us with their opinions on this very The last observation does not apply to the 
important subject ? rod mentioned by your correspondent, for that 

At page 379, of the 4th vol. of the Cabinet, || was perfect in all its parts; neither did the 
the question is asked, “* whether the size of || electric fluid seem desirous of “ passing more 
the rod be of any importance to the safety || rapidly into the earth,” for, after it had 
sought by the erection of a conductor? Much || reached it, it turned and penetrated the wa. 
has been said as to its height and position—is || of the building, close to the surface of the 
any consideration due to its diameter?” In | ground, through a thickness of two feet, and 
answer, I beg leave to extract a few observa- || was, after that, compelled to turn the angles 
tions from a report on this subject, by Mons. || of two corners—where it left traces of 1% 
Gay Lussac, which tend, I think, to show that || passage—before it could reach the cows 1 
in his estimation much of its safety depends|| the yards. May we conclude, then, that the 
on the diameter of the rod—a circumstance || diameter of the rod was not, in this case, sv 
which has been generally overlooked. ‘ficient to conduct the whole of the electric 

“The electric matter penetrates bodies|| matter into the earth, and that a part, there 
and traverses their substance, but with very || fore, “ flew from it,” the bodies of the cows 
unequal velocities; through some, which are || acting as the next best conductors to the de- 
therefore called conductors, it passes with|! structive fluid? ads 


worse but shorter conductor. Conductors of 
small diameter also conduct worse than those 
of larger. The electric particles are mp. 
tually repulsive, and consequently tend to 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


| 
Old Times in Gardening. 

Peruir me, Mr. Editor, to transcribe, from || 
tne pages of an old work on gardening, a few 
~srious recipes for the propagation and man- 
.voment of fruit-trees, which will amuse your 
-oaders as much as did the article in the last 
" mber of the Cabinet, entitled “ Old Times 
“ Medicine.” It is indeed surpassing strange 
‘nat the writers of such superlative nonsense 
could ever have obtained readers, whose || 
«ith would be strong enough to permit them 
«) receive it for trath, but our surprise is in | 
; measure abated, when we read at the com- | 
mencement of this work, “and for writing | 
snd reading, it skilleth not whether the farmer 
be able to do it or no; you shall not put him 
to make reckonings of long time, neither yet 
of more things than his memory may well 
carry away.” 

How blessed, indeed, are we who live in| 
this age of light and reason! the reflection 
ought to inspire us with a reverence for the 
privilege of reading and writing, which we 
enjoy, and instead of holding book-knowledge 
in contempt, we cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful, that by it we are brought to see the egre- | 
rious folly to which those are liable, who are | 
deprived of these blessings. S. Date. | 


nt 


SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. “If you hollow the branch of a cherry- | 
tree, taking away the pith, and after set it | 
again, it will bring forth fruit without any | 


stone. 


2. To make cherrifs and peaches of an | 
aromatic taste and smell ; at the time of graft- || 
ing wet the grafts in honey, and put therein | 
a little of the powder of cloves, nutmegs and || 
cimnamon, and the fruit will have a taste of || 
them. } 

%. To have medlars in their greatness, so || 
iat one may be better than twenty others, | 
graft them on a goose-berry bush! and at the | 
grafting thereof, wet them. | 
4. To have mulberries early ripe, graft in | 


Old Times in Gardening. 


—Sugar Beet for Stock. 
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rou cast about it pits while the seven stars 


do appear, watering the foot with salt-brine. 


9. The pear-tree will have a fruit smelling 
like roses, if you put into the cleft, at the 
time of grafting, the leaf of a sweet-smelling 
rose: by this piece of cunning, roses become 
to smell of musk and cloves. 

10. To make peaches red, take up the 
stone after you have planted it seven days, 
open the shell, put into it some vermilion, 
and’ plant it again: or if you graft the peach- 
tree upon the red rose-tree the truit will be red, 

11. Pierce the body of the peach-tree and 
take away the pith, and you will have peaches 


without stones. 


12. To make the fruit of the bitter almond 


| sweet, water the tree with warm water, open- 


ing the ground at the root. 

13. To make apples red, plant red roses 
near them. 

14. Graft the peach upon the almond-tree, 
and you will have fruit, both peaches and 
almonds, whose rind and kernel will be good 
to eat. 

15. Graft an apple with a peach, and the 


| peach upon a pear, and you shall have strange 


fruit, called peach-apples and peach-pears to 


eat. 


16. To have peaches or almonds to grow 


with letters written on them; after that you 
have eaten the peaches or almonds, steep the 


stone two or three days, afterwards open it 
softly, take out the kernel, and with a brass 
pen write upon the rind what you please, but 
not deep; replace the kernel, wrapping it 


about with paper or parchment, and so plant 


it, and the fruit growing thereupon will be 
written and engraved !” 
Sugar Beet for Stock. 

“] HAVE raised the sugar beet three years, 
and believe them to be the best root raised to 
winter farm-stock of every description—hogs 
in particular are exceedingly fond of them, 
and they are of great use in fattening pork. 


|My best crop was raised in the following 


manner. I ploughed my land deep in the 


the increase of the moon, three or four days || fall, cross-ploughed it and pulverized it with 
vefore the first quarter, for how many days | @ fine drag in the spring, throwing it after- 
“sé moon is old when grafted, so many years } wards into one-bout ridges, two feet and a 
will it be before the tree brings forth fruit. } half apart; planted the seeds ten or twelve 
». To have nuts without shells, take a ker- || inches apart; destroyed all weeds, and gave 
nel which is sound, wrap it in wool, or the || them three hoeings; and I believe these di- 
eaves of the vine, and so plant it, and the || rections will answer for the northern and 
nut-tree coming thereof, will bring forth nuts || eastern states, at least. I soaked my seed in 
without shells, | strong nitre and water, rolling them in plas- 
6. To canse an oak or other tree to conti-|| ter. The roots are superior food for milk- 
nue ever-green, graft it upon a colewort! ‘|| cows; they increase the milk, and give ita 
_‘ Write what you will in the eyelet of || pleasant flavour, and an excellent food for 
the fig-tree which you mean to graft, and the | ewes with early lambs.”—Cultivator. 
“g growing therefrom will contain the said || The writer might have added, the roots 
Writing, need not be cut before they are fed to any 
%. The fig-tree will not lose his fruit if || stock, even to lambs. 
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126 Renovation of the Soil. Voy 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. thee the hard sods and lumps, and eng) 
Renovation of the Soil. them more readily to imbibe from the gin, 


|| sphere its enriching qualities ; but, after , 
Sir,—lIn a late number of the Boston Cul- | these repeated stirrings serve rather to »-, 
tivator, I find an article under this caption, || pare a soil for a crop, than to make a poor s 
which might be read to advantage by all who|| rich; they fit the pulverized earth to y,. 
cultivate the soil, whether for profit or plea-|| the riches it possesses, rather than store . 
sure; it is a text from which an excellent || abundantly with food for future crops.* — 
discourse is there delivered; and, as much of | One of the greatest improvements of »,. 
it is applicable to any “soils, situations and || dern culture consists in substituting the grec. 
circumstances,” I take the liberty of selecting | fallow crop—the tilled crop—for the pak. 
from it some observations and reflections, || fallow; and requiring the soil, as well as +h. 
which will, I think, be found of great value farmer's children, always to be doing som. 
to the readers of the Cabinet, who I fear are | thing ; and lands are naturally inclined to 
not all free from the charge of having dete- || doing something, and never require rest, f, 
riorated the soil by “ improvident cultivation.” || thorns, thistles and briars will always jy 
“It is a fact not to be disputed, that by im- || found in neglected fields; and this univers) 
provident cultivation some of the best soils in || determination to be actively employed, shoyi 
our country have been deteriorated so far, || instigate us to turn it to good account, 
that they will not now produce one-half the One of the best modes for recruiting oj 
amount at harvest, which might once have || worn-out lands is, to plough down greep 
been calculated on with great assurance. | growing crops; but by this we would not te 
An annual revolution of the surface-soil, al- || understood as neglecting or undervaluing the 
lowing it no rest, no time to recruit its wasted || usual manures and means of fertilization, in 
strength, no means to replenish its drained || practice throughout the country, but we 
bosom with proper and natural nutriment, |) would say one word in this place as to the 
proves almost as pernicious to the earth as || great value of that manure. When the stock 
frequent political subversions and revolutions || 1s properly kept in stables having no far, 
do to the body politic, wasting its strength, | and well littered with straw or any absorbing 
and allowing no time for the good seeds that| matter, one head will make fifteen loads 
had been sown to take deep root, and fill the | excellent manure, of thirty bushels to the 
country with perennial harvests. | load, in a year; this, if counted by the cord, 
The grasses must take their turn in the ro-| will be four cords—sufficient for the dressing 
tation of crops, and they must not be annually } of an acre of land! In manure kept in ths 
disturbed; in a few years, if properly sown, || manner, all the urine is saved, and no dress 
they replenish the soil with vegetable matter, \ing that we have ever tried is equal to it is 
of which it had been exhausted by continual || effect. Hog manure, and composts formed 
cropping with grain, and in this way, we suf-|| from the back-house, called by the French 
fer the land to rest from severe labour, until || powdrette, will give to vegetation a more su 
it has again become qualified to yield up its | den start, but none will continue to act pov- 
stores, in the shape of corn and grain crops || a SO ~— pe ape age mega from 
of every variety. We are not certain that || the horse-stable; and where these are ie 
the ancient scriptural mode of suffering the || upon hay and grain plentifully, there will t 
land to rest every seventh year—bearing no || no lack of material for enriching the lands to 
crop whatever—was ever adopted by our fore- || @ great extent; but this article, together witt 
fathers, but a practice somewhat analogous to || the contents of the hog-pen and the cow- 
this, has formerly prevailed to a great extent, || yard, must not be allowed to remain long 
both in England and in the northern States; || ———--------__- 
it is called in England “a naked fallow,” in || . *1t must be admitted, however, that many of \™ 


|| first writers on agriculture are of a contrary opines 


New England it is better known by the name || Jethro Tull, for instance, and those authors quoted 0} 


of summer tillage; it consisted of repeated ee ee ee oe 

. ea | pp. 17, 18, and 19, where it is said, “ Take of the m@™ 
ploughings of a field throughout the season, || barren earth you can find; pulverize it well and expe 
and suffering no vegetation of any kind to | it abroad a year incessantly agitated—that Is, str™ 

its appearance. ‘T' f . || often—it will become so fertile as to receive an ex™ 
make 7 Ps he fundamental doc '|-plant from the farthest Indies, and to cause all vere’* 
trine was, that the land needed rest—rest 1) bles to prosper in the most exalted degree, and to bea 


from the labour of production, the rules of || their fruit as kindly with us (protected of coast) 0 . 
. || their natural climates.” And is it not rational te > 

> 2 2 e | ‘ss . . . th 
Moses being so far departed from, that, al || pose, that if plants imbibe nourishment from the &t™ 
though the soil was not allowed to act, yet it || sphere, that a surface, pulverized and continually & 


might be acted upon by the plough, through || t@ted. will become enriched by exposure to the tn 


: : a \| and dews, the sun and air—as indeed the writer . 
the whole season, without any risk of fatigue. || —and simply by these means? It is recorded of # ™* 


Repeated ploughings through the summer are || Who, too poor to purchase seed-barley for bis te" 


fat a ae ploughed it on until wheat-sowing, and, by these mee™ 
beneficial, particularly to heavy or clay CY SUT- || without the aid of dung, grew a crop of wat, . 


OA 





faces; they serve to ameliorate and commi- |. more than the inheritance of the soil. 











No. 4: 

-oeovered and unmixed ; they will then serve || 
~ enrich & great part of the plantation. | 
~ But, how shall five hundred acres, in one 
bady, of exhausted land, be enriched and 
made to produce a crop worth the harvesting, 


; the question—land that has been run with 
eorn or grain crops until three barrels of the 
émer to the acre can only be obtained—can 
the manure of half-a-dozen horses and half 
«s many cows, produce any sensation on such 
on extended and impoverished plain? Now, 
+ ig a sore evil to possess so many acres of 
land: some of them must lie at a great dis- 
tance from the homestead and barns, and if | 
isbourer’s huts and cattle-sheds are located so 


section: manures cannot be conveniently | 


sarried to all parts of so large a plantation; | 


they should therefore be applied to the fields 
near where they are made; and the more dis- 
tant fields must therefore be enriched by a 
eystem of green-cropping. ‘Tares are much 
ysed for this purpose in Europe, but whether | 
these would grow as rank and rapidly in our 
iryand hot climate, is not known, as they 
have never been extensively tried. Oats 
have sometimes been grown to be ploughed 
in, but upon poor land they give but a poor 
layer for the purpose. Rye will grow upon 
0 r soils, but much seed must be sown, and 
the crop must be permitted to grow tall, else 
we shall have but little to bury with the| 
plough. Round turnips form a good crop for 
tuning down, but they will give no bulb in 
sor ground. Indian-corn has been recom- 
mended and partially tried, and is not more 
exhausting than oats or rye, and on land not | 
too much worn down, probably no green crop 


j 
| 
| 


would furnish more matter to be covered by | 


the plough; but on land when quite ex- 
hausted, this crop would not answer our pur- 
pose, and the quantity of seed necessary for 
seeding—four or five bushels per acre—would 
form quite an objection with economists. 

Now, buckwheat is a grain that will grow 
o most soils; it delights in dry, gravelly or 
andy locations, and has many qualities that 
recommend it highly as an article to be grown 
ot the purpose of filling the soil with vege- 


' 


| 


are 
abe matter; it will produce a handsome | 
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rience unite in showing, that this plant takes 
less from the soil than any other of the same 
size. It has, too, a rapid growth, six weeks 
being, in Massachusetts, long enough to bring 
it into full bloom, when it should be ploughed 
down; these crops might, therefore, be turned 
under in the middle and southern States dur- 
‘ing the summer, and then it will be early 
enough (September Ist) to sow down the land 
with grass. Another advantage attends the 
Taising this, for grain or for green crops, for 
the cost of the seed is small, it usually bears 
the same price of corn, is worth quite as 
much for feeding stock, and one bushel is 


|| seed sufficient for an acre; the straw is also 
ar from home, they will require continual in- | 


good for cattle, and yet large piles of it are 
burnt in the fields, where it is customary to 
thresh out the crop. 

Now, with this article, the once beautiful 
plains, formed frem the washings of the 


| Gulph of Mexico, and lying between the Al- 


leghany Ridge and the Atlantic Ocean, could 
be soon renovated; much of this fine tract 
has been cropped time out of mind, while no- 
thing was grown that could make any ade- 
‘quate return, in the shape of manure, for 
'what was abstracted; and though the soil 
/has been thus mismanaged and abused, yet, 
‘by the aid of this plant and a few years of 


|} good husbandry, its pristine value and im- 


‘portance might be restored. ‘The various 
grasses must form one of the series in the 
rotation of crops on such soils, but none of 
these are great exhausters, and when lands 
‘are kept half the time in grass, the roots fill 
ithe soil with vegetable matter, that turns to 
‘manure directly on being turned by the 
plough; and by raising more grass, more 
stock might be kept, and thus the quantity 
of animal manure is increased. 

| The policy of raising so many acres of 


‘corn on reduced land, must be abandoned; 


for where more buckwheat can be raised on 
| the acre than corn, it ought to be substituted 
for it, as it requires not a sixth part of the 
| expense to raise it; and when it is raised for 
| its grain, if care be taken to sow something 
'with it that may be turned in for a green 


| crop in June, upon which turnips or ruta 


_baga may be sown, the land will prove more 


ayer for the plough, on land that will pro-|| abundantly productive year after year. Green 


cuce nothing else, and it is not found to be an || 
“Mausting crop; it may be raised many | 
/ears In succession on very poor lands with- || 
“it manure, and the yield is often more than || 
wenty bushels of seed per acre—suflicient || 
~ Sow twenty acres—it has a very small || 
“Sous root, easily pulled up by hand, with a | 
arge branching head, which cannot get its || 
rent altogether from the root, and has, || 
““telore, probably greater facilities for pro-| 
“Sting nourishment from the atmosphere than | 
“est other plants have, and theory and expe- || 


crops form the cheapest of all manures, and 
there is no question but they are suitable for 
the soils upon which they grow, but a roller 
must be passed over them in the same direc- 
tion as the intended furrows, before the plough 
is used. 

Fall-seeding with grass, is more safe than 
spring-seeding, and when land has been en- 
riched by the turning in of two green crops 
in the summer, it may be laid to grass any 
time in September. When the quality of 
the soil has been so much improved as that a 
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128 Effects of Camphor on Vegetables. Vor. V. 
i TY i VRE eee 
good growth of clover can be sustained, wheat || the stamina occhives receded from the pis) 
may be grown in turn, but it must not often || lum; and the three leaves of the caly, .. 
intrude on those worn-out lands, unless stable || flower-cup, were remarkably reflected ‘tg, : 
manure can be applied; neither ought any | and grew extremely rigid and elastic 7,” 


kind of grain, buckwheat excepted, to be fre- || internal surface of the petals of the flows. 
quently introduced on those old exhausted |! perspired considerably, though a similar a 
lands, without the application of manure. | spiration could not be perceived in the flower, 


But the owners of such extensive plantations || of the same room and temperature. Tha 
would do much better to till less land, and || camphorated plant continued in a yery j,.. 
let a greater number of acres lie in grass; it || gorated state for two whole days, after wh. 
cannot be profitable to raise ten bushels of || it began to droop; but the leaves drooped an, 
corn per acre, when its price is so low as at || decayed sooner than the flower. The otho- 
present; but if they will fill their soil with || flowers and leaves of the tulip-tree Jeg 2 
vegetable matter, lay the greatest portion of || simple water, did not live more than half a 
their lands to grass and keep more stock, they || long as that in the water impregnated w;:) 
may obtain fifty bushels of corn to the acre || camphor. 
instead of ten, and twenty or thirty bushels|| Notwithstanding these surprising effect, 
of wheat in lieu of eight. '/no odour of camphor could be traced ip aay 
As all plants obtain a portion of their food | other part of the branch, except what was 
through the leaf, we can enrich a soil by || immersed in the fluid. This circumstance 
growing any one kind thereon and burying it || seems to render it probable that the camphor 
under the sod; but as there is a great differ- || was not absorbed by the plant, but that it ex. 
ence in plants, as to their power of obtaining || erted its influence entirely through the solids 
nutriment through the leaf, and consequently || to which it was immediately applied. The 
of drawing from the soil, by selecting those || appearance, however, was very striking, and 
which not only appear to be qualified by their || might be compared to the beneficial effects 
organization, but which, on actual trial, are 


of opium on the human constitution. Seye. 
found to exhaust the soil but little, we pro- || ral other experiments were made with can. 


ceed with confidence in our theory, confirmed | phor on plants, in all of which it was very 
by actual practice, and raise up plants out of || evident that camphor operated as a powerful 
the earth to be returned to it, to enrich it an || and wholesome stimulant. 
hundred fold.” A stalk of yellow iris, with one expanded 
So far the Cultivator, for whose interesting || flower, was taken out of a phial of water 
and highly valuable paper, on so important a || Which it had been placed more than a day. 
subject, the agricultural public are much in- || The flower had begun to droop; but, in a 
debted. It ought not to be forgotten, how- || very few minutes after being put in a plual 
ever, that no crops exhaust (comparatively) | of the same size containing a few grains of 
the soil, until they begin to blossom and per- || camphor, it began to revive, and continued is 
fect their seeds; blossom-buds are not fur-||@ vigorous state for many hours. As cat 
nished with returning sap-vessels, and it is || phor is but very sparingly soluble in water, : 
therefore that they exhaust the soil. is natural to conclude that the stimulant 
J.C. 























effects were produced by a very smail part 
of the quantity mingled with the water. 
This discovery might induce us to make ex- 
periments with camphor as a manure, if the 
Tue stimulating effects of camphor upon || expense of trying them on a scale sul 
the human and other animal bodies are well || ciently large were not excessive. But sti, 
known; but those on vegetables are not only || we may apply the camphor in the manner be 
new, but astonishing in their nature. A piece || fore mentioned. A few grains of camphor, 
of the woody stem of the tulip-tree, with one || acting as a cordial, will revive a drooping 
flower and two leaves, taken out of a pot of|| plant, increase its beauty and prolong its ex- 
water, containing several other flowers of the || istence. In the eye of the florist, these are 
same plant, all, to appearance, in the same || objects of no mean importance.— Burt. 
state, was placed in eight ounces of water, anes 3 
which had been stirred up for some time, with ||; “Ie men will be miserable, let them reckon 
one scruple of good camphor. In a little || with their consciences, and not bay the moos 
while an unusually lively appearance became || and deem nature withered and wrinklec— 
remarkable in the flower in the camphor;|| they might be happy, but for themselves 


Effects of Camphor on Vegetables. 





while the others, though they had the benefit || let all things bright and fair witness agu™ 
of a larger quantity of water, were sensibly || them. The aspect of external things e 
drooping. ‘The two leaves first elevated them- || affected greatly by the state of our mine 
selves considerably on their foot-stalks; the || for if there be disquietude within, all will ap 
flower expanded more than in a natural state ; || pear gloomy without.” 
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HIS GRACE, 


The Property of Paschall Morris, Allerton Farm, near Westchester, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Penioree—HIS GRACE was bred by the Duke of Leeds. Light roan, calved 23d July, 1837; by Anthony, 
41; dam Vinea, by Mr. Whitaker's Frederick, 1060, a son of Comet, 155, (1000 guineas), gr. d. Varna, by 
Sweet William, 1493; gr. g. d. Valentine, by Points, 511; gr. gr. g. d. by George, 274, a son of Patriot, 486, (500 
guineas); gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Badsworth, 47; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Badsworth, 47. 


Tuts superior bull is from the herd of the Duke of Leeds, one of the most successfui 
breeders of short-horns in England, and whose stock, as appears by the English Herd-Book, 
has been sustained in its high reputation by judicious crosses, to the most celebrated ani- 
mals of Durham blood, since the days of Colling. He is not yet in his prime, being only 
just turned of three years; but for a combination of the points deemed most valuable, both 
for the dairy and for feeding purposes, he is considered at least equal to any bull in the 
country. He possesses in a remarkable degree the requisite of good handling, his skin 
being particularly soft and silky. His calves, of which there are more than fifty in Chester 
County, have invariably sustained the reputation of their sire, being remarkable in that very 
essential point, great width in the hind quarters, as well as over the loin, and are also well 
filled up behind the shoulder, which is often difficult to obtain, even in high-bred animals 
otherwise perfect. Those of his calves from thorough-bred cows, are of very fine quality 
and neatness of form, indicating great milking properties, and it is believed he himself pos- 
sesses unusual points of value for a dairy, which is confirmed by his relationship to those 
lamilies of Durhams in England, deemed so valuable for retaining the milking property. 
Three of his full-bred calves have obtained first premiums this fall, at the Philadelphia and 
Chester and Delaware County Agricultural Exhibitions. “His Grace” himself has obtained 
our premiums at different exhibitions. 

_ Perhaps there is no animal of the short-horn race which comes nearer Culley’s descri 

tion, than “ His Grace.” “The form, head and neck are fine, the hide thin, the chine full, 
the loin broad, and the carcass throughout large and well formed, with the flesh and fatting 
quality equal or perhaps superior to those of any other large breed; the short-horns give 
inore milk than any other cattle, and make three firkins of butter during the grass season, 
Their calves are much varied, but are generally red and white, or what the breeders call 


an And this is the colour of “ His Grace,” with a silkiness of handling quite inde- 
scribable, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Universality of Taxation. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have read, with very 
great pleasure, in the pages of the Cabinet, 
the excellent address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
at their late exhibition, and cannot but envy 
those who were able to be present at such “a 
feast of fat things.” His view of the ques- 
tion of high wages is, | am convinced, cor- 
rect, and the declaration of the late Mr. 
George Walker, that “his farm-work was 


Universality of Taxation.—Ploughin, 








ch Vou. ¥, 
|| tion,* the following delicious morse] op, . 
“ Universality of Taxation ;’’ it js suffic ; 
to convince every one of the preferenes 
to this country over all others in the wo, 
but it ought, at the same time, to operate .. 
a warning to us how we indulge jn q , 
great fondness for “ national glory,” a sip | 
which all the old governments of By,,,. 
have been reduced to a state of poverty ».,; 
confusion, and which will, in the end, prop. 
the ruin of many of them. a 
| “We can inform Brother Jonathan y).: 
| are the inevitable consequences of being t,, 





done twenty per cent. cheaper in this country || fond of glory: — Taxes upon every artic), 
than in England,” is only corroborative of|| which enters into the mouth or covers th» 


what I have heard that gentleman say, “1 


| back, or is placed under the foot—taxes yop 


need only to be informed what is the rate of || every thing which is pleasant to see, hear 


wages in any country, to enable me to form 
a correct estimate of its prosperity and hap- 
piness, these being always in exact propor- 
tion, whether high or low.” And it is pro- 
verbial, that where low wages are, there are 
poverty and discontent—witness the present 
state of England and the whole continent of 
Europe—these being the cause of that stream 
of emigration, which is ever pressing towards 
our shores. 

The President's estimate of the difference 
in the value of land in this country and in 
England, is correct, as is also the difference 
in the rate of taxation, if it be confined to 
direct taxation, while the indirect impost, 
which falls upon every thing that can be seen, 
felt, and understood, soon swells the amount 


far beyond the limit which he has assigned to | 


it; for after “the tax-gatherer and tything- 
man have made their appearance and taken 
from the farmer fifty-three per cent. upon his 
rent,” then comes domestic taxation, which, 
silently and imperceptibly, robs him of a great 
portion of the means of his existence, and 
renders him incapable of paying to his labour- 
ers a sum more than sufficient to procure 
them a bare subsistence; and were it not that 
labour is there obtained at about one-third 
part of its value, the farmer would not be 
able to subsist at all. Noone in this country 
can conceive to what an extent taxation is 
carried in England; were they not indeed a 
“nation of shopkeepers,” they must long since 
have sunk under it; their industry and perse- 
verance have alone supported them. 


The following sentiment in the President’s | 
address, does him honour—may he long live | 


to witness its truth and justness, and rejoice 
in his country’s welfare and prosperity! “ De- 
pend upon it,” says he, “there is no surer 
sign of national prosperity than high wages; 


and God grant that for many a long year it | 


may be the lot of our countrymen, who sub- 
sist by the labour of their hands, to work well, 
to be paid well, and to live well.” 

But | must copy from an English publica- 


| feel, smell or taste—taxes upon warmth, lip}: 
|and locomotion— taxes on every thing op 
| earth, and in the waters under the earth—oy 
'|every thing that comes from abroad, or js 
| grown at home—taxes on the raw mater‘, 
and on every fresh value that is added to jt 
| by the industry of man—taxes on the sauce 
| which pampers man’s appetite and on the 
‘| drug which restores him to health—on th 
| ermine which decorates the judge, and t 
| rope which hangs the criminal !—on the poor 
|| man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice—on the 
|| brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons ot 
| the bride—at bed or board, couchant or le vant, 
| we must pay. The school-boy whips his 
taxed top—the beardless youth manages bi: 
| taxed horse with a taxed bridle, on a taxed 
road: —and the dying Englishman, pouring 
| his medicine, which has paid seven per cent. 
| into a silver spoon, which has paid fifteen per 
\cent., flings himself back upon his chintz 
| bed, which has paid twenty-two per cent.— 
jand expires in the arms of a taxed apothe- 
| cary, who has paid a license of one hundred 
‘| pounds sterling, for the privilege of prac- 
tising his calling! His whole property 3s 
| then immediately taxed from two to ten per 
| cent.; and, besides the probate, large fees are 
demanded for burying him in the Chance!; 
| his virtues are handed down to posterity upoa 
|| taxed marble, and he is at length gathered to 
| his fathers—to be taxed no more!” W. 
1 





Ploughing. 


i 


Tuer whole series of furrows on an Eng- 
lish statute acre, supposing each to be nine 
inches wide, would extend to 19,360 yards; 
and adding twelve yards to every two hum 
dred and twenty for the ground travelled over 
in turning, the whole work of one acre m8y 


| be estimated as extending to 20,416 yards, # 
| eleven miles and nearly five furlongs. 
cD 








| * Sydney Smith's Works, vo. 1839 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





Damp Stables. 


Sig.—When I came to the farm which I 
sow hold by purchase, I found the stables 
built under large trees and near a spring of 
water, with a northern aspect; my horses 
were soon in poor condition, with long and 
-oygh coats, and almost always lax in their 
«els, nor could I get them up by extra food 
or lighter work; but my cows suffered most, | 
oe they were always sick; their milk fell | 
o¢ and their butter was poor and of a bad 


colour and taste, and four of them slipped |) 
their calves before their time; when the | 
coring came, they left their winter-quarters | 


‘) a worse state than I had ever seen them, | 
snd two of them died from the scours on go- 
ing to pasture. On enquiry, I found that the | 
tenant who had left, had always been, what | 


———$—$—$—$—$_———_ 
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would go to show that the writer, like myself, 
had enjoyed the experience of the truth of 
what he so well describes; and as they fully 
corroborate all my convictions, I should be 
glad of the opportunity to present your read- 
ers with what he advances on the subject, if 
it meets with your approbation, and am, your 
constant reader, M. 
“A damp stable produces more evil than a 
damp house; it is there we expect to find 
horses with bad eyes, coughs, greasy heels, 
swelled legs, mange, and a long, rough, dry, 
staring coat, which no grooming can cure, 
The French attribute glanders and the farcy 
to a humid atmosphere, and it is a fact that 
in a damp situation we find these diseases 
most prevalent: when horses are first lodged 
in a damp stable, they soon show how much 
they feel the change; they become dull, lan- 
guid and feeble, the coat stares, they refuse 


the neighbours termed, unfortunate in his|; to feed, and at fast work, they cut their legs 
horses and cattle, and from that cause, more || in spite of all care to prevent them—this 
than any other, he had not been able to make | arises from weakness: and while some of the 
woth ends meet. ‘The truth flashed upon me || horses catch cold, others are attacked by in- 
in an instant, and in a very little time longer || flammation of the throat, the lungs or the 
than it has taken me to tell you my story, I ||eyes; most of them lose flesh rapidly, and 
had commenced pulling down the stable, the | the change produces most mischief when it 
ynhealthiness of which had been, I was con- || is made in the winter season. Horses in con- 
vinced, the cause of all the evil and all the || stant and laborious employment must have 
loss, and it was not more than two days be- | good lodgings and kind treatment, but where 
fore there was not left one stone upon an-||the stables are bad, the management is sel- 
other of the whole fabric. I now set to work 'dom good, and it is no exaggeration to say, 
and erected another on higher ground, re- || that hundreds of valuable horses are destroyed 
moved from water and clear from the shade || every year by the combined influence of bad 
of trees, with a south-east aspect and dry ca-|| stablesand bad management. And although 
pacious yard; and from that day I have had || excessive toil and bad food have much to do 
neither sickness nor sorrow in my out-door || in the work of destruction, every hostile 
household; my horses live on less food, are || agent operates with most force, where the 
always sleek and in good working condition, || stables are of the worst kind. 

and my cows are a credit to their keep; our|| Stables should always be erected on dry 
vutter brings two cents a pound more in the || ground, or that which will admit of perfect 
market, and for the last year our sales are || draining, with the surface a little sloping. 








= 


more than doubled from the same number of || Stables built in a hollow or on marshy land, 
cows, and the same pasturage; and no more } are always damp, and when the foundations 
premature calves, Instead of watering ms | are sunk in clay, no draining can keep the 
cattle, as heretofore, at the spring under the || walls dry, the dampness will follow up the 
trees—the water cold, with a deadly taste | walls from the deepest foundation: it is true 
and bad colour—I sunk a well and put in a|| that damp stables may be rendered Jess un- 
pump, and at a long trough in the yard for || comfortable, by strewing the floor with sand 
‘ie summer, and another under shelter for || or saw-dust, and, in some cases, a stove-pipe 
tie winter, my cattle slake their thirst, with- || might be made to pass through the stable 
out setting up their coats as they always used 1 near the floor, but such stables are liable to 
to do after drinking at the hole under the || frequent and great alterations of temperature 
trees ; even when the weather was warm, ||at every change of the state of the atmo- 
‘ey were accustomed to shake all over as || sphere. Some of the means usually employed 
though they were in a fit of the ague, after || against dampness in dwelling-houses might 
crinking their fill of this water; and to this, || be adopted in the construction of stables, so 
with the bad aspect of the stables, I attribute || as to prevent the walls from absorbing the 
all the sickness and misery which I have ex- || moisture of the soil, such as a foundation of 
perienced amongst my cattle and horses, || whinstone to the surface of the ground, co- 





. have been induced to tell you the above, || vered with a coat of Roman cement or a 
y reading in a valuable English work, called || sheet of lead; or the foundation may be sunk 
Stable Economy,” some observations which || so low as to admit of its being laid in coal- 
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dust or other substance which does not absorb | 
water; and, although precautions of this kind 
may sometimes prove salutary, they ought | 
not to be trusted to where a dry, airy, healthy 
situation can be obtained; frequently white- 
washing the walls with lime seems to have | 
an influence in removing moisture and keep- 
ing them dry. The owner of a damp and 
uncomfortable stable often wonders why so’ 
many of his horses catch cold, “there are | 
always some of them coughing ;” now, if he 
were to make that stable his abode for four- | 
and-twenty hours, he would have but little to | 
wonder at. Large stables are objectionable, | 
and have nothing to recommend them but) 
cheapness in the erection, so that when it is| 
more important to have a cheap than a healthy | 
stable, 2 large one may be indulged in; the 
saving in the end, however, may eventually 
prove a loss, if the builder of the stabie be 
the owner of the horses. A very large stable 
cannot easily be ventilated; it requires a! 
lotty roof to give any degree of purity, and | 
contagious diseases once introduced into such, | 
spread rapidly and do extensive mischief be- | 
fore they can be checked.” 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Potato Planting. 


Mr. Eprror,—I too, must beg permission || 
to endorse the account which follows. [ have | 
proved it, therefore I speak with confidence 
as to the results. In a visit to an excellent 
agriculturist, | found him cutting his potatoes |) 
for seed, and prevailed upon him to select the || 
tops only for planting, reserving the remain- | 
der of the potatoes for culinary purposes ; he || 
will by this time, have taken up the crop, and || 
would he—he is one of your subscribers—in- || 
form us of the result. } 

In my memorandum-book I find these entries |, 
—29th March, planted fifty pounds weight } 
of the tops of potatoes which had been re- | 
served, while preparing the bulbs for vesepine 





for the use of the household, by merely cut- | 
ting off a thin slice and throwing it by in a || 
basket, during the winter, which was placed | 
out of the reach of the frost. 24th Septem- | 
ber, dug up the potatoes which were raised || 


Potato Planting. 










“The following improvement in th» 
ture of potatoes, is taken from the « 4. 
can Farmer,” and is extracted for the l 
nac, not only under a conviction of the. 
sonableness of the practice, but from act 


experience of its verity. Whensoeyer ». : 


Vou. ¥. 








writer has himself superintended the ens... : 
of his seed potatoes, he has uniform|y 
ceeded in this mode of preparing the « : 


but when the persons employed were | 
their own government, all the parts of tho ». 
tatoes were indiscriminately cut and plans, 
the difference in the crop has evinced the o. 
cessity of the farmer’s attention to the wh,), 
detail of the affair: this branch of the e | 
ture is too generally committed to boys. s» 
ignorant and careless labourers. The bottor. 
of the potato is no better than the starch of 
grain, intended by nature to nourish the tep. 
drils thrown out in the first efforts of yegets, 
tion, the residue rots and perishes jn thy 
cround, therefore the practice of preserving 
it for the use of the household is a saving jp. 
stead of a waste. By judiciously cutting the 
bulb, there will be enough of the pabulur to 
the tendril or young fibre thrown out by the 


eye, to subsist upon; indeed, if only the cut 


containing the eyes were generally used in 


planting, it is clear that the crop would be 


the most abundant: this practice had been 
known to and often proved by me, many years 
before the account of it in the following ex. 
tract was seen. 

“A correspondent has requested us to in- 
sert the following. The first year, he says, 
I cut the potatoes in three pieces, the top, the 
middle, and the bottom parts, and planted 
them in three rows. The top plant was ten 
days earlier than the middle plant, and « 
much greater crop; the middle plant was ear- 
lier than the bottom, and a better crop, the 
bottom producing but a very indifferent 
crop. 

For some seasons past, I have only planted 
the top eyes, and I may safely say | have the 
best crop and the driest potatoes in the coun 
try. None need be deterred from this pian 
on the ground of waste, for after the top 's 
cut off, the remainder keeps better and longet 
fit for use than if the potato were preserved 


from the thin cuttings, from the tops of the |! entire; and as a proof of this, lay a whole 
roots while preparing them for the house; | potato on the ground, or in any exposed place, 
they are uniformly large and fine, particu- || and it will show that the top plants grow and 
larly clean from scab (as the land was spread || are many inches in length, before there is 
with lime as soon as the crop was planted) || any crowth from the bottom.”—-Am. Far. 12 
and, without exception, the best crop I ever || April, 1822, 

grew; the quantity planted was just 50 lbs., | 


and from them I have this day taken up one|| P.S. If housekeepers in towns were 0 


ton. But now allow me to turn to the ac-|| preserve the cuttings of the tops of their pe 
count spoken of above, which is copied from | tatoes during winter, and preserve them as 
the “Agricultural Almanac” for 1823, and || above, there would be more than sufficient 
| plant all the country, without the cost of & 
|| single cent for seed! 


which is never the worse for keeping. 
P. G, 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 


Book Farming. i] 


Siz.—I told you in my last, that my young | 
_hbour had made for himself what he calls | 
sutine of crops, and on my saying I did | 
+ understand the meaning of that word, he | 
. 4 it meant @ round of crops, so that the | 
‘od which bears wheat this year, will come | 


Book Farming. 
aaa tener ea eeennienienaeen: 


| but that did not prevent me from urging him 
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(to fix his price upon half-a-dozen or halfa- 
score of the best; and, as you know the old 
| story about money making the mare to go, so 
|I found it with the sheep, for I could gene- 
‘rally make them to go for about a dollar ex- 
tra, and leave their poor, emaciated, ugly 
‘companions behind! ‘I'he last I tried my 
hand at was a buck, a cross between the 


@» that crop again, so many years hence, || Dishley and South-down, which I had deter- 


od pot higgledy-piggledy, as ours are very | 
++ to do if left to themselves: now this, [| 
‘ought, was prettily contrived, for it must | 
a blessed thing to know what you are| 
wing todo next: but, I declare, he had car- 
wed out the idea, as he called it, in a way 
which 1 had no notion of, for he had made a 
~ginted map of his farm upon paper, showing, 
»y the different colours of the fields, what 
-rop had been grown upon every one the pre- 
ent season; and this was put into a frame | 
with glass and hung above the fire-place, in| 
).s parlour, where he had it constantly in his | 
eve to con over; all this, he said, he made 
sew every year, for his own satisfaction, and, | 
| tell you, he walked me over the farm, upon 
sper, in about half a second, from north to 
wath and from east to west, pointing out, as | 
we went along, where his corn would come 
next year, and his wheat, and his oats and 
ootatoes, all as though the land was ready 
poughed for them—you may depend it was a 
capital contrivance, and I intend to get him 
to make me just such an one; for, besides 
tue painting, there was something of more 
value in the plan of changing the crops in 
the way he does, but without it, I don’t think 
ne could remember how he had determined 
wiix it. You see, he says, we plough and 
sw too much of our land, and I swow I think | 
we do, for he has, that’s certain, more grain | 
upon one acre than I have upon three; and | 
wen he has such a capital run for his dairy | 
cows and fattening stock and sheep, in con- 
sequence of laying up so much of his land to) 
grass; and I could but admire the way in 
which he makes them, as he says, do the 
work for him, and at last carry the crop to 
market in the shape of fat beef and mutton ! 
Now isn’t that capital? I guess it is. 

[ have already told you how he contrived 
‘© get a first-rate dairy of cows, all ready 
made to his hand; and seeing that his sheep 
Were the handsomest anywhere about, all of 
“ie proper age for breeding, and such a num- 
rt of them too, nearly a hundred, I just 
‘sked him how he had contrived that part of 
ls business, and I promise you he is up to a 
“ing or two! Says he, “1 took my horse and 
‘’e across the country to look about me, and 
Wherever I saw any first-rate sheep, I went 
‘the owner and asked him to sell me a few 
the best; I was always refused at first, 





mined to buy at any price; his companion, an 
ugly brute, | could have had for three or four 
dollars, but for him his owner made me pay 
eight! I tell you, | would have given forty 
rather than lose him. ‘Thus, I have at once 
obtained a flock of ninety-eight of the hand- 
somest ewes in the country, and they are now 
all in lamb by the best bred bucks that money 
could purchase, not one of which, however, 
cost me over twelve dollars.” Now, I guess, 
the people who have thus been selling “ the 
flower of their flocks” will find that they 
have been ‘saving at the spigot and letting 
run at the bung.” 

And in every thing about him he is curi- 
ous, for, do you know, he has dug himself an 
under-ground cellar, and arched it over with 
stone; and here he keeps his milk and butter, 
instead of in the spring-house, which is, how- 
ever, a capital one, and has always been in 
use since I was a boy, and which, too, we 
always thought quite necessary for this pur- 
pose! but in that, to be sure, I set him down 
as wrong—decidedly wrong—and so I told 
him; for it is not possible there can be any 
improvement upon spring-houses, that’s cer- 
tain: but I have observed, that these men are 
always opinionated, and will have their own 
or somebody else’s way, and not the good, 
old-fashioned plans of their grandfathers.— 
Well, as I said, I told him he was wrong, but 
he only replied, “come and see,” and he began 
taking me down stairs in the dark, only tell- 


|| ing me to count steps, and note if I did not 


feel it colder every one I took agoing down, 
and it was so, that’s a fact; and when we got 
to the bottom it was much colder than the 
spring-house, and the milk was all standing 
round upon a broad smooth shelf of white 
marble, and not a drop of water in the whole 
establishment! I was amazed, but didn’t say 
a word. He told me that no water was ever 
brought down there but what was boiling hot, 
and this was to scald the shelves with, and, 
after they had been scrubbed with a brush 
and soap and water, they were rubbed quite 
dry with a cloth, and this was the way the 
floor was cleaned also, so that there may be 
no evaporation even in the milk-house, as he 
had learnt, first from books and afterwards 
from experience, that all moisture of that sort 
was injurious to the butter, taking the colour 
out of it, and spoiling it for keeping; and as 
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proof positive, he told me, when I made but- 
ter again, to keep some of it uncovered with 
the wet cloth—for, you see, it is our practice 
to cover the butter with a wet cloth to keep 
the light and dust from it—and I should see 
that it kept colour better than that which was 
constantly covered, and would keep good 
longer. He said, it was their practice to put 
by a piece of butter of the last making, to 
try how it would keep, and he showed me 
four small lumps of the four last weeks’ mak- 





ee 


ing, and it’s a fact, they were all good and | 


of fine colour! But he told me this would 
not be the case, if they were to put water 
into the churn as we do; indeed he says, they 
never allow the least drop of water ever to 
touch the milk or cream or butter, on no ac- 


Book Farming. 
——— Ee 


Vou. ¥. 
jand the hydrogen gas—one light an) , 
other heavy, so heavy that you may ea 
from one bottle into another as easy a. ».. 
''and while the hydrogen goes up, the we ; 
|| goes down to the roots of the plants: ..: 
| great deal more about it that I can’t -,.,, 
ber, if I could be sure that I undersin,. , 
| but the upshot of it is, he says we «, 
| spread our dung on the top of the Jan and 
not plough it in, but let the crop grow ,,,, 
‘it; and he argufies, that to leave jt « .... 
to waste it, for that part of the dung whic bs 
to go to form the crop will not rise jp é.. 
'| mentation, but the other, the hydrogen, y.) 
and if it remained behind, it would be ay i 
| jury rather than a good to the crop, as jt has 
| already done its duty; he is going, therefor. 


re MPM. 





count whatever, not even to wash the butter || to sow his wheat and top-dress it in the spring 
while making; the whey is all beaten out || thinking that he shall not then lose about ope. 
with what they call a spatterer, or some such || half of the dung, as he now does, by its being 
name, upon a hard and smooth piece of board, || washed away by the winter rains, Now, | 
held in the left hand by a knob, without || guess that’s something new, isn’t it! Ap4 
sponge or cloth or any thing else, and this is || when I tried to reason against it, by telling 
done, both before and after salting—never, he | him I was sure he was wrong again, as the 
said, again allowing a drop of water to touch || dung could do no good if it was put only og 
the milk or cream or butter from first to last! || the top of the crop—for how could it!—be 
Well, but the best on’t is to come—this milk- || only said, “and yet you dung your young clo 
house, that is so cold now, he declares will be || ver in the spring, and your upper meadows 
warm in the winter, requiring no fire in it to|| just as the grass begins to shoot, and don't 
keep the milk from freezing! Of course that | you see how it makes the crops grow !” Now 
I shall believe when I see it; it is very possi- | what could I say to this, for by gum it is ex. 
ble in that he may be mistaken, but of a || actly the fact. He tells me he shall rot his 
truth I have seen so many good contrivances || dung all winter, by taking it now and thea 
about him, that I begin almost to doubt my || from the cattle-yard, and making a heap in 
own infallibility, and that’s a thing I never || his wheat-field, all ready to carry abroad in 
expected to have to say, any how. || the spring, just as he serves his clover; and 
But I must not forget to tell you how he || when he asked me why it should not do a 
had got his butter-plump made; you know || well for one as for the other, what could you 
that ours are small at the top and increase || or any one else lave said to him! 1’m sure 
gradually to the bottom ;-now his was made || I don’t know. 
with a bilge to it, larger at about one-third in |} But I was tickled with the idea of pouring 
height from the bottom than there, and taper- || what he called gas, which is nothing but ait, 
ing afterwards to the top; and it is a certain || you see, out of one bottle into another, and 
fact, for I tried it, he has not one-half the || wanted him to tell me more about it; and 
labour of churning in it that we have in ours; || hang me, if he didn’t tell me the most curr 
he says there is more room for the plunger to || ous thing in the world! Says he, “if you 
work up and down, throwing the cream far- || was to breathe into your lungs the same ait 
ther to right and left; and it must be so, for || that you breathe out, you would soon be po 
it is a certainty that his butter is not, some- || soned;” but I told him I always thought | 
how, so long coming as ours, although he | did do so, for how could what I breathed out 
often brings forty pounds at a time in this|| get out of the way time enough, so as to & 
small plump; he, however, thinks that this is || clean off before I took another breath, and 
in some measure owing to his capital milk-|| didn’t I draw it in again, or at least some 
house, which is never too hot or too cold. || part of it? But he told me no, and then sav, 
After all, perhaps you will think that his / “ there are the same two kinds of air whic 
theory, as he calls it, of dunging is about as|| come out of your Jungs as are contained 
curious as any thing, and it would certainly the dung, the carbon gas and the hydroget 
do you good to hear him talk so learned!» || gas, and when you breathe them out, the ca 
about it—there, says he, is the carbon gas,* | bon, being heavier than the air of the atmo 
| sphere, falls down over your chin; and the 
ina ih a cal Sue ey a | hydrogen, being lighter, rises over —. 
mon oy “Biydecqun gee, the jightest of all ponderable and so a sort of middle path is left, by ." the 
the pure air is drawn in for the supply o! 
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things. 
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but which is, however, in the next mo- 
orced out as poison again, and other | 
- drawn in!” Now, if this isn’t won- | 
ofl, | don’t know what is. Oh! he’s too | 
, t logrned by half for a farmer, and yet I | 
to hear him talk too ; but my talking | 
oat have tired you by this, and so no more 
.: present from, 
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OnE oF THE Otp Scuoon. | 
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in horses, or worms in children an exception 


to this principle !—As well might we argue, 
that corn must be diseased or the cut-worm 
could not injure it; the sap of the peach-tree 
become obstructed in its circulation, stagnate 
and become corrupt, and then it is a law of 
nature for putricity to engender life, and the 
borer attack the roots and destroy the tree! 
On that principle, we might explain all man- 


| ner of diseases incident both to the animal 


Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 2d, 1840. 
Mx. Eprror,—A few reflections arise on 
~ogding the article on the cultivation of wheat, | 
be correspondent who signs himself Vir,” || 
; the August number of the Cabinet, and | 
snother article in the September number. | 
» Vir" divides the farmers into three classes ; 
«one class, he says, have found by experience | 
‘hat the early sown wheat is the least liable 
ty be affected by the Hessian fly—another 
class, by the same test, have discovered that | 
the late sown is the most likely to escape its 
rvages—and a third party again advocate a 
middle course, as the only mode by which its ] 
svages can be averted.” Now, if I under-| 
stand his meaning, it is to prove them all) 
wrong—and the new course, which he recom- 
mends, as the only certain mode of raising 
this great staple of our country. He informs 
the farming community how to raise large 
crops of wheat, without fear of blight, rust, 
mildew or fly—and this merely by adopting 
the new course of the grain-growing districts 
of Europe. “ Vir” seems to think that sow- | 
ing wheat after the first frost of autumn, is a 
dificult matter, for he says, “ who, among 
farmers, would think of delaying his general | 
wheat-sowing until after the first frost of au- 
tumn, even if he were sure he would then 
bave an opportunity, between the first and 
second frosts, of so doing ;” he says, “ the idea 
wabsurd.” Why, if he cannot sow it be- 
tween the first and second, he may sow it be- 
| 














| 





tween the first and third, or fourth frost, &c. | 
Now I can assure him the difficulty is by no| 
means so great as he anticipates—he can do 
© without being “a conjuror.” We gene- 
rally have frost before the last week in Sep- 
tember; and from the 20th of September to 
the middle of October, nine-tenths of the 
wheat is sown in the middle States. It is a 
fery common opinion among practical farm- 
ers, that the wheat is more likely to escape 
the fly, if sown after a frost than before it. 
“Vir” believes, according to his reasoning, 
that the wheat plant becomes diseased previ- 
ous to the fly making its attack—or, that the 
uy is the effect of diseased wheat, and not the 
cause, for he says, “on the same principle no 
“y will deposit its eggs on a healthy sheep, 
or if it should, they will never come into ex- 
stence.” Perhaps he would consider botts 


‘and vegetable kingdoms. 


| 


This, however, 
would probably appear as “absurd” to most 
people, as the idea of sowing wheat after the 
first frost of autumn does to “ Vir.” He says, 
“according to the new course the dung is 
spread on the young clover in the spring,” 
&c., (see his article) “and then two crops of 


| hay are taken previous to the lay being turned 


9 


over for wheat;” now, in land of a good qua- 
lity, this would produce a luxuriance of growth 
in the clover, that would cause it to lodge and 
rot, long ere it would come into flower, and 
the hay would not be worth cutting for feed ; 
and the second crop of clover made into hay, 
will, in no case, more than keep cattle from 
starving—good wheat or oat-straw is prefer- 
red, by either cattle or horses, to second-crop 
clover-hay. He supposes that to burn the 
stubble would be impossible, on account of the 
“wheat being sown with grass-seed ninety- 
nine times in a hundred ;’—now the very re- 
verse of this is the fact; in this section of 
country, and as far as my peregrinations have 
led me through the middle States generally, 
the wheat stubbles are ninety-nine times in a 
hundred turned over for a crop of rye, and 
then seeded to grass; making three grain- 
crops follow in succession; oats, or barley, 
wheat, and rye—instead of two, which this 
writer considers sufficient, in many places, to 
subject a tenant to a prosecution for damages, 
Burning the stubble, however, is no preven- 
tive against the fly, for they have all, or 
nearly so, emerged from their habitation and 
taken wing, long before harvest-time. 
According to the “new course,” he recom. 
mends to retard the growth of the wheat in 
the fall, so as to enable it better to withstand 
the effects of frost in the winter.—By the old 
course, or such as we used to follow ten to 
twenty years back, we were always anxious 
to see our wheat-fields entirely covered with 
a strong and luxuriant growth of wheat in 


| the fall, and then we had no fears of the fly, 
rust, or any thing else; we anticipated a 


yield of from 25 to 35 bushels of good sound 
wheat to the acre, and were seldom disap- 
pointed ; now, that the seasons have become 
unpropitious, and the crops in consequence 
not so productive as formerly, we are told to 
adopt the “ new course,” and retard the wheat 
—keep the plant small, and, | may add, weak 
or feeble, to harden it. 1 wonder if the same 

















I ed creatine a. Ue 
principle would not apply to the animal, as )) the winter to convert all my hay, tee as - 
well as the vegetable! By retarding the || coarse grain into manure, by the sp, 

growth of our young cattle, they might pos- | then, butchering and selling off all byt  <° of 


sibly become hardened, and capable of endur- || milk cows reserved for my family; py... 
ing our winters with less protection? I} ing again in the fall, for winter feedino. ._ 
merely give the hint, those who choose may || I believe that the advance on my stoe} )_- 
follow it. | about paid me for my hay and grain, }p,... 

Your correspondent Jabez Jenkins has, in } a large quantity of excellent manure fy; ..° 
my humble opinion, come nearer the mark |! labour. “y 





than most writers, when he says, “while the |; I have not mown more than one ep, .5 i 
farmer's wits are thus set to work, endea- || grass in a season, always reserving the seo. } 
vouring to counteract these evils, (incident | crop for fall pasture, or to remain to form . u 
to the crops) would it not be well for all to || coat of manure, to be ploughed under ¢. . 
reflect that the finger of Providence may be || wheat or corn, and I have never made so : 
in it?” any stable manure that I did not raise é, F 

I have, however, extended this communi- | my own feeding. In this way my lands hays 
cation to a greater length than I intended: 1) annually improved in quality, and my crops 
will, therefore, close for the present. in quantity, having taken forty-two bushels 


With much respect, yours, &c. 


of clean wheat per acre with one ploughing 
Tycnuo Brane. 


_and, in one instance, ninety bushels of she|le. 
or one hundred and eighty bushels of ears o¢ 
corn per acre. At one mowing, the present 
season, from three acres three quarters and 

|| twenty-two perches of land, I took in apj 

Improved Systems of Agriculture. sold sixteen tons and three hundred weight 
Tue art of making two blades of grass to || of excellent dry hay ;* my whole sale of hay 


i 


grow where but one grew before, and two) for the year being one hundred tons, leaving 
ears of corn in the place of one, is the great |) twenty-eight acres of grass to be ploughed 
secret in agriculture, and the true source of || under for wheat, which I dressed with fitteen 
sndividual and national wealth. hundred bushels of lime, and one hundred 
Under this impression, I have, for some /and twenty-five four horse cart-loads of ma- 
years, amusingly and profitably devoted a|| UTE, finishing the sowing on the 24 ae 
portion of my time to the science and practice | l'wenty years ago, these lands, although 
of agriculture ; and, believing that we are a} then under cultivation, did not produce ten 
set of imitative beings, profiting by the expe- || 09S of hay, and no grass to plough under! 
rience of others, I think it right to give the | «vem one field of fifteen acres | took, tne 
result of my experience, hoping that it may || Present season, fifty large two-horse loads o! 
stimulate to a spirit of rivalry and industry || ©: I calculate by loads, as the crop was 
amongst us; for I do believe, that there is no || 8° lodged as to prevent us from binding into 
branch of our industry that is so neglected as || Sheaves. My crop of Indian-corn has been 
agriculture, and that more than twice the) "Me: From one small lot, measuring an acre 
present average of produce may be obtained || #24 @ half and twelve rods, I harvested two 
per acre, by a good and improved system of'| hundred and thirty bushels of ears, heaped 
culture. Thus, by neglect and inattention, || MC@5Ure; three thousand three hundred aud 
and being content to follow in the footsteps | fifty pumpkins, besides small ones, and ere 
of our predecessors, more than the amount of || tons of fodder. I have been particular ste 
the present nett proceeds of agriculture is || Measure, count, and weight, that I might be 
lost to the community ; indeed, it would seem | able to speak correctly. My whole crop 
as though we had been standing still, gazing || PUMpkins will exceed twenty thousand, oe 
on the rapid march of internal improvement |, [ believe, my corn is none the worse; tead 
promoted by steam, and forgetting the one H [ therefore consider clear gain. I now !e 
thing most needful. them to the stock, both cattle and swine, 
| For the purpose of showing what may be | throwing two or three hundred a day “os 
produced from land by a different mode of |) clover sod, and cutting them with . a 
management, I will give you the result of || Thus my fall pasture is saved to a ; 
farming a few acres the present season, || 70ts of the grass warm this cee ‘red 
Twelve or fifteen years since, I purchased || C@ttle and hogs—say about one hun 
some land about our town that had for many head—thrive finely, le 
years lain as a common, having been farmed | I am improving my stock—Durham ‘ 3 
down and abandoned : the svil was a sandy || Bakewell sheep, and the large grazier 


: ; ; t 
loam. I commenced by clover, dressing with | of hogs, and hope, in a few years, to exhib 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 
ADDRESSED TO A MEMBER OF THE PHIL. AGR. SOCIETY. | 


laster and a portion of lime; keeping but some good stock of each kind. 
ittle stock in the summer, but sufficient in 
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* From the fields, before stacking. 
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{ cannot too strongly recommend the use } craving sensation of emptiness seems to arise, 
lime. | have expended five thousand | and the horse endeavours to relieve it by eat- 
. chels within the two last years, and am || ing straw. The sensation cannot be the same 
bly rewarded in the regularity and beauty } as that of hunger, else the horse would de- 
a clover, and its kind influence on my | vour his corn; but whilst he has plenty of 
hes crops. || grain and plenty of litter, the diminished al- 
“T am aware that accounts of extraordinary || lowance of hay is borne with impunity. But 
or the relation of that which is not || when sufficiency is not obtained in any shape, 
‘ily appreciated by others, sometimes sub- || the horse loses appetite and becomes emaci- 
ssets the relator to the charge of high colour- || ated; his bowels are confined, his flank is 
‘sg, and, to avoid this, the public are some- _tucked up, and his belly almost disappears : 
»mes doomed to lose much valuable informa- | in general, he drinks little water, and when 
son; but, let every agriculturist bestow || he takes much he is apt to purge. His belly 
roper attention to his soil, and the road to || is often rumbling, the bowels apparently con- 
wealth and plenty is before him, and more | taining a large quantity of air, which occa- 
than I have set forth will be realized, for || sionally produces colicky pains; these horses 
vreat is the truth, and it will prevail.” are very liable to crib-biting and wind-sucking, 
; JosepH Paxton. || and it is certain that these diseases are very 
| rare amongst those that live on bulky food. 
When the ordinary fodder is very dear, its 
place must, therefore, be supplied by some 
other, which will produce a wholesome dis- 
tension of the stomach, although it may not 
yield so much nutriment: straw, roots, either 
or both, may be used in such cases; the 
sin coming into consideration, perhaps the || tucked-up flank, and the horse’s repeated 
filowing extract from “Steward’s Stable || efforts to eat his litter, show that his food is 





Cattawissa, Oct. 3, 1840. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Corn-Cob Meal. 


Srr,—As the question of the value of the 
cb in feeding, when ground with the corn, is 


Economy” might go far to decide it, in the || not of sufficient bulk to sustain nature in her 
minds especially of those who know that the || operations. And when work demands the 
cob is equal in quantity to the corn—the only || use of condensed food in a horse that has been 
consideration which is necessary in the pre- || accustomed for some time to bulkier articles, 
sent stage of the question: on some future || the change must be made by degrees and 
secasion, it may be shown that the cob itself || with the greatest caution; remembering, that 
is fully equal in quality to the same quantity || coming from grass or the straw-yard, the 
of oats for this purpose. horse, for a time, requires more fodder than 
“Condensed food is necessary for fast || would be proper or necessary to allow him at 
working horses; their food must be in less |} his work, after a season.” 
compass than that of the farm or cart-horse,|| Now, it would appear that the cob, ground 
but to this condensation there are limits. || with the corn, would be just the proper quan- 
Grain affords all, and more than all, the nu-|| tity of fodder for mixing with the corn—the 
triment a horse is capable of consuming, even || condensed food—for almost all purposes; and 
under the most extraordinary exertion; his || nothing, surely, can be mingled with it more 
stomach and bowels can hold more than they || readily and conveniently, or so profitably as 
are able to digest ; something more than nu- || the cob, which, at the same time, saves the 
irment is therefore wanted, for the bowels || expense of shelling. When, therefore, the 
must suffer a moderate degree of distension, || philosophy of the arrangement comes better 
more than a wholesome allowance of grain || to be understood, we may expect that to grind 
can produce: they are very capacious; in the || the cob with the corn will be the general 
dead subject more than 30 gallons of water || practice, for the feeding of stock of all de- 
can be put into them; and it is thence evi- || scriptions. B. D. 
dent they were not intended for food in a 
he condensed —- for it seems natural that 
*y require a moderate degree of pressure 
or dilation to assist their ‘iniilldadie-then must Sugar Beet for Cattle. 
have something to actupon. Now, when hay Mr. Eprror,—I find, by an article in the 
s very dear and grain cheap, it is customary || “ American Farmer” of the 7th of the pre- 
intmany stables to give less than the usual || sent month, that the lime-sand spoken of at 
allowance of hay and more corn, but the al- page 36 of the Cabinet, vol. 5, as a coverin 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


‘eration is sometimes carried too far, and is|| for beets in the cellar, is a misprint—it shoul 
én made too suddenly; the horses may || have been loam-soil. Now, as I consider that 
ve as much as they will eat, yet it does not || the error might very possibly turn to good 

oe Without fodder, and, having no hay, || account in the practice—for lime-sand may 
*y will leave the grain to eat the litter: a '! still have the effect of neutralizing the acidity 
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that might be engendered during the keeping || exposed to all the rains of the season 


of the roots in the cellar—it may turn out to | 
be no error in judgment but merely of the 
press. When I objected to cutting the beets 


' 


for stock, I meant to be understood, that it is || 


an unnecessary labour to cut them at all;) 
and if Mr. Barney will feed them to his cattle | 
whole, he will find it so; by this means he | 
will rid himself of the labour, and the cattle 


from danger of choking; to which, I am) 


aware, they are very liable if the roots are 
cut in large pieces. He will find that, by | 
means of their corner teeth, they will scoop 

out pieces as conveniently as we eat an apple, | 
and these pieces, being rough and jagged by 
the teeth, are not liable to slip down the 
throat without mastication, as are those that | 
are cut by machines. After this, however, 

comes Mr. Barney’s system of feeding with 

the roots cut fine and mixed with cut hay, | 
bran, chaff, &c., and what I have said above | 
must not be considered as militating at all 

against that, for I should be strongly inclined | 
to believe it to be good; my conviction, that | 
the beets need not be cut before feeding to | 
cattle, was urged upon those who object to| 
the raising of that crop, because such a la-| 
bour is, in their opinion, necessary, which is | 
by no means the case; the ruta-bagas being | 
so hard and round—so apt to roll in the man- | 
ger when pressed by the teeth of the cattle, | 
—I have always found it necessary to cut, | 
and often even then, they have been known | 


| read, “ A penny saved, is two pence earned” 


| 


rough shed costs but a small sum, ang » .... 
ters not how rough and cheap it is mas, _ 
that stock can be kept dry under it, 
Try it; go to work and erect one yor \ 
fore winter; it can be done in a day or: “4 , 
at a very inconsiderable outlay, and jt , 
pay for itself, with a hundred per cent, pn 
before this time twelve month. — 


Have you water in your barn-yard § 








P Your 


| stock, or do you permit your cattle to wajjo : 


abroad, for several hours every day, jy om». 
suit of it elsewhere? If you have not, tom 
to page 214, Vol. 4, Farmer’s Cabinet, an 


&c., then think and act, without a doy 
delay, if you desire to thrive. But if y, 
don’t wish to improve your condition, oo 
in the old way, and let your stock get drs 
where they can find it, and drop their ma. 
nure where it will be a nuisance, rather ths: 
a benefit, for this is the plan pursued by q! 
careless, lazy farmers; and they are unilory. 
ly rewarded according to their works. 


AGRiIcoLa, 


November I, 1840. 











Removing Trees. 


| We were pleased with a plan which « 


friend has adopted to insure the growth of 
some evergreens; he had been unsuccess{! 


to choak cattle, especially calves, while feed-| in his former attempts, and had lost many ty 


ing upon them. 
Oct. 25, 1840. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Protection of Cattle. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS IS A CHRISTIAN DUTY. 


‘transplanting, but by practising the followin: 
_mode, he has completely succeeded in al) hs 
late operations. He went, about this time 
last year, and dug a trench around several 
evergreens of large size, thus making a ci: 
cular ditch of some three or four feet in dia- 
'meter; he then dug holes where he designed 
_to plant them, taking care that these should 


Catrie whose bellies are kept well filled, || be sufficient] 


| y large and deep to receive with 


have an active, vigorous circulation of the || ease the whole of the root of the tree, with 
blood, which keeps them warm during the || the adhering lump of earth, After the cold 
inclement winter season, provided they have | weather had set in, and the ground had te 
access to an open shed to protect them from || come frozen, he went with a lever and took 
wet. It is much to be regretted that so many | up the trees; a large clump of earth adhered 


barn-yards are destitute of open sheds, to fur- 
nish protection to cattle. Those animals that 
are furnished with warm stabling during the 
night, suffer much more for want of protec- 
tion from wet during the day-time, than if 
they were exposed night and day to the ele- 
ments. An advantage of no trifling amount, 
also, arises from open sheds in a barn-yard 
a the manure under them from being 

eached by rains, which depreciates its value 
one half. An accurate experiment has been 
made by an intelligent farmer on this sub- 
ject, which resulted in proving, that one load 
of manure which was protected in this man- 
ner, goes as far as two loads which had lain 


'to the roots, which nearly filled the holes 
| that he had made, and by filling up the spaces 
with fresh mould, he so fixed them in thet 
| places that they started out in the spring # 
though they had never been disturbed 
removed from the places of their birt: 
With this precaution, very large trees, bod 
evergreen and deciduous, may be remove 
with perfect safety, and thus may we cre#l® 
around our dwellings a plantation, which, 
the ordinary mode of planting, would a“ 
half a life to come to such perfection. +* 
is the time to put the thing into practice; ™ 
one, assuredly, will neglect the opportunity: 
— Maine Farmer. 
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Our excellent friend J. G. must pardon us || to leave, at least, a part unturned, to convince 
-. aublishing his letter; it is far too interest- || ™¢ as they think, of my folly—but all to no 
oe publishing purpose—because, had I left part standing, 
ng to be lost to the community. The man | thi. would have been a nursery for the fly to 
ho has the moral courage to plough up the stock the whole field again in the spring. 
csst crop of wheat (to appearance) in the | Now the cause of all this mischief is the 
ae hat it might not remain an “ eye- fly—the fly. Not a plant ora eae — 
country, t - a dian '| find in the field, but what had from two, to a 
ore,” and brave the remarks of his friends | dozen, or more, of nits, or eggs, at the root; 
od neighbours, as he has done, deserves || and, I am confident, that henceforth the wheat 


.qourable mention, truly. || would have been getting less, and the weeds 
But ‘she sure that he will escape the fly || more, until the whole would have been no- 


7? ' } co s . c r Pe ——— yy Ve ~ 
she spring? If“ Vir's” theory be correct, | thing but a mass of rank weeds—an eye-sore 
in the Spee |—that I dreaded to look upon. I have, how- 
, . |, ever, some satisfaction, in burying such a 
nanuring (the crop just turned down) will || mass of corruption, and, if the season is fa- 
oly add to the danger, by a double dressing || vourable, hope to reap a better crop than if I 


. ° e 2 . . i] ( e . s > o : oY, rT’ is - . Ss 
sod pulverization ; he will still remain depend- || had left the first re maining This whe it was 
| attacked by the fly as soon as up, and was 


eat upon the season ; if that be propitious, he | certainly not diseased at that time, and, in 


will, of course, be safe, maugre all attempts | fact, did not show symptoms of disease, above 
¥the fy; if otherwise, however, it is to be || sround, at the time I ploughed it under, 
sarod that the stimulating effects of such || Phe fact is, if the season is favourable to the 
seal . 5 1] 


extra culture will force onward a growth, the | fly, and unfavourable to the wheat, attack it 


f which will tend exceedingly to | they will, no matter what kind of a soil, or 
softness or WhIc ; 2 g 


reader it obnoxious to the cold and cutting 


ie is not secure, for an extra ploughing and | 





| 


how the soil has been cultivated. When the 

soil is highly manured, either with dung or 
biasts of an unkindly season in the spring. | lime, or both, it sometimes outgrows the fly, 
in that case, however, he would be pretty sure || 2% they do very little damage ; but if the 
1. Sill meet oll tantadinihin Gies Wiek Vinee Giiea wheat is kept back, as your correspondents 
a Tul Crop oF po ’ say, to harden it, the fly has the advantage. 
wat he has nerve enough to turn down “a Fortunately, the samples of wheat you sent 
mass of corruption”’ at any time; and by doing || me, with ten others, received from Boston, I 
this at that season, he would obtain a capital | = = sow -_— 08 mere meat et 
cd -.||and these are all clear of fly, as yet. I am 
iemng for that crop—an expensive one, itll (6.53 the fiy will do mach Seon this fall 
nust be confessed—but, in the event, let him || and next spring: I see it in other fields be- 
ok to future crops for payment, debiting || sides my own. Respectfully, 
uem accordingly. J. G. 
October 23, 1840. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Hessian Fly. A Remark. 


Dear Sir,—I have this day finished a work || “I concerve there is a great deal of use- 
which I never did before, and, I hope, may |! ful information to be obtained from the differ- 
never be under the necessity of doing again. | ent agricultural journals. In our State the 
What your correspondents, “ Vir,’’ and “ Ed- | land has generally been hard-worn by con- 
nund Cross,” as well as yourself, may think stant cropping and light manuring. Much, 








‘the operation, I do not know. It is nothing | however, may be done by every farmer, to 
more or less than this: A few days ago, I || restore fertility to his soils and increase their 
“arted my teams and ploughs into a wheat- productiveness, if he will make good use of 
‘eld, which had a most flourishing and pro- | all his resources. Let him employ all hands 
~ Mg appearance to a superficial observer. | every leisure moment in collecting weeds, 
the wheat was sown the 15th of September, leaves, and every article of which manure 
- te to the <a it “y not eer can rane ae eee ae spring 
~— ogress as it sometimes does in the || use. Let him keep his crops carefully clean 

ame length of time, yet, it was the best field, || of weeds during summer, and after the early 


’ | : 
“ @ppearance, in the neighbourhood. Every || crops are got in, keep the weeds close, to 





st; : . 
“°p, and inquire the reason of so unusual an 
. rence, as ploughing up a fine wheat- 


ala 
eld. 


ing them in or removing them to his hog- 
pens, and he may rest assured of a rich re- 
ward for his labour and care, in the increase 
of his crops.” 


“c. Some think me mad ; some advise one 
“2g, and some another ; all would beg of me 


rson that passed along the turnpikes would prevent their going to seed, either by plough- 
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Philadelphia Agricultural Society’s Ex- 
hibition. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

To the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture. 


Tue Committee of Arrangement having closed the 
arduous duty assigned them, of preparing for and con- 
ducting the annual Exhibition and Sale of the Society, 
on a more extensive scale than heretofore, Report 

That the “ Rising Sun” village being fixed upon as 
the most eligible location, they erected permanent sheds 
for one hundred head of cattle, and covered pens suffi- 
cient for about 100 sheep and hogs, besides which a con- | 
siderable number of temporary sheds and pens were | 
put up. 


The premiums offered were made as numerous and i] 


comprehensive as the means of the Society would ad- | 
mit; and that every possible fairness and justice should 
be awarded, great pains were taken in the appoint- 
ment of Judges. The Committee of arrangement were 
extremely anxious to secure the aid of such men as 
would combine skill and judgment with impartiality, 
and who would not be biassed by personal considera- 
tions. 

And the Committee report with peculiar satisfaction 
that the gentlemen who were so kind as to perform the 
part of judges devoted the most untiring care and soli- | 
citude, to discriminate with correctness between the | 
various qualities and excellencies of the many fine ani- 


j 
} 


mals, &c., that came under their notice. If any of | 
their decisions were erroneous, it has assuredly not | 
been for want of efforts to do right, and the disap- | 
pointed should not despond, but trust to better fortune 
on another occasion. 

The Committee have great pleasure in stating that 
the Exhibition exceeded their most ardent hopes—they 
do not hesitate to express their firm belief that so good 
a collection of live stock has never before been exhi- | 
bited in America. 

The thorough-bred and road-horses ; the Durham, De- 
von and Ayrshire cattle ; the sheep and hogs of several 
breeds, were all excellent of their kind, and the Com- | 
mittee have only to regret that the list of premiums | 
did not make more discrimination between the differ- | 
ent breeds of neat eattle, which have become various 
and extensive in this neighbourhood. 

The number of animals on the ground was greater | 
than at the two preceding Exhibitions, and they were | 
much more uniformly good and handsome ; clearly | 
evincing the happy results of encouraging the intro- 
duction of high-blooded domestic animals of every 
race. 

The well-directed liberality of the legislature has, we | 
trust, given permanency to this Society, whose efforts 
to do good in the cause of agriculture should be conti- | 
nued with unabated zeal. The means thus placed | 
within our hands, and the contributions of members, | 
have all been expended in accordance with the spirit 
and object of our association, and we trust the same 
policy will be pursued during the next year. 

Notwithstanding the liberal expenditure of the So- 
ciety, more stabling will be necessary to shelter the 
stock that may be anticipated in future, and we would 
particularly recommend that proper stalls for the ac- 
commodation of horses be erected, within the same en- 
closure as other animale which will display them to 


receive the approbation and support ¢ 


_the soil properly good instruments should 
|| and the Committee would recommend offer; 
| possible encouragement to this branch of ayy, 
|| economy. 


| 
| 
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much greater advantage, and facilitate the , 
viewing them. These additional expendity,, 


‘coneeive, be fully justified if the exertions of ».,. 


bers to promote the science of agriculture cos, 


f the 
nity. 


For the first time since the resuscitation of 


ciety, have we had a display of agrioultura} jm, 


creditable to a community of farmers. ‘Ty, 


they were numerous, and excited much interes 


part of the exhibition is not the least yes: 


be 


The Committee of arrangement had no doni» «.. 
those who wished their ploughs tested. woyy 


||} come prepared with the means of using then 


this belief they were mistaken, and the — 
ances, with indifferent ground for the purp 

| vented a satisfactory result. We, therefor ear 

_ recommend that such measures be taken as wi! 
ture, ensure success in the display of this most 

| ble implement of the farmer. 

| The sale, although conducted, by Mr. Wolber ow 

ability and discretion, did not afford encouragemes 

the owners of choice stock. We are entirely. 

that selling by public outcry at our annual exhib: 

is inexpedient. When such a variety of animal: »» 

brought forward in the midst of a crowd, ther 

chance for deliberation or inquiry, and purchases 

made without discrimination, causing, in almos 

case, dissatisfaction, either to the buyer or seller 

| prices are entirely disproportionate to the riaue 

value of the animals, 

| The Committee urge on the Society, the considera: 

| of this subject, and would suggest the adoption of r 

| for effecting or encouraging private sales during: 


| exhibition. 


~ 


Much disappointment was expressed, by the our 
/rous visiters who were too late on the grounds 
/the display of horses, and hereafter they shout 
‘taken out to the field selected for their exhibition a 

frequently. 
_ We deem it worthy of notice, that about 19) | 
| heifers, from the northern parts of New York * 
| Pennsylvania, were brought to the grounds of | 
| ciety, by Mr. Win. Ward, and Mr. Bronson, wher \ 
| anticipated a good market. These young catte *" 
very handsome of their kind, and, we are pleas ¥ 
say, found ready sale at remunerating prices. 
With much gratification, we refer to the goo 
and harmony that prevailed during the whole e0™ 
tion ; and the large attendance of visiters gives 
nee of the lively interest felt in agricultural disp*/" 
The reports of the Judges are so full and disen™ 
nating, that the Committee have not deemed i! 
sary to particularise farther, but cannot close 
report without expressing their approbation of th ort 
and public spirit manifested by the farmers '® - 
neighbouring counties of Chester, Montgomer’ = 
Delaware, who contributed many and various fine © 
mals to the exhibition. 
Philadelphia County, Oct. 17, 1840. 


KENDERTON SMITH, Chairss* 
ALG'N. &. ROBERTS, Sec. Com. Arranges™ 
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i THE PREMIUMS. 
REPORT. 
Report of the Judges who officiated for the Philadel- 
nig Society for Promoting Agriculture, at their An- 


Exhibition, held at the Rising Sun Village, on the 
gual EAu* 


~» gpd Sth inst. 
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Rerort or ComMITTeE on Horses. 


mittee to whom was referred, as Judges, the || 


The Com ; 


. of awarding premiums to the best Horses, agreea- 

. ue the provisions of the Schedule, published and 

eonted to them by the Agricultural Society :—Report, 

: the y have with much care examined all the Horses 
»jted, aud accordingly award the following 


PREMIOCMS. 


Por the best thorough-bred stud-horse, to Busiris, 
ened by Gen. Irwin, Fifteen Dollars. 
For the second best do., Grouse, owned by do., Eight 


Dollars 
Por the best stud-horse, adapted to general purposes, 


oxy Bellfounder, owned by William Barber, Ten Dol- 


? rthe second best do., Snap, owned by Mr. Hitner, 

‘we Dollars. , 

" ‘the best thorough-bred brood-mare, Julia Mont- 
wry, owned by Mr. D. Kelly, Ten Dollars. 

: For the second best, none exhibited. 


For the best brood-mare, adapted to general purposes, | 


the grey mare Fanny, owned by W. Blackburn, Ten 
miiars. 
rthe second best, Bay Dolly, owned by George W. 
Roberts, Five Dollars. 
rthe best colt, between three and four years old, 
Trosty, owned by N. Biddle, Eight Dollars. 

For the second best do., Daniel Webster, owned by 
George W. Roberts, Four Dollars. 

For the best colt between two and three years old, 
Tom Benton, owned by Mr. Barnet, Six Dollars. 

For the second best do., Diamond, owned by Gen. C, 
Irvin, Four Dollars. 

For the best colt between one and two years old, 
Pram, owned by N. Biddle, Five Dollars. 

For the second best do., N. Biddle, owned by G. W. 

herts, Three Dollars. 

For colts under one year old, no premiums were 
awarded. 

There were a number of fine filleys at the exhibition, 
jt owing to the technical wording of the schedule, no 
wemiums were awarded. The committee will, in a 
lulure report, notice appropriately the horses to which 
Liey have not awarded premiums. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Joun NaGLer, Tuos. HaRT, 
UWEN SHERIDAN, Jas. D. Sacers, 
E. WILKINSON, 


—— 


Committee. 


Report or Commitrrees oN Neat CatTrte. 


The Committee on Neat Cattle over two years old, 
vwler having carefully examined the many fine speci- 


mens of the different breeds offered to their view, do | 


award the following premiums, viz. : 

For the best Bull, of any breed, having heretofore 
taken a first premium, to C. J. Wolbert, for his Durham 
bull Colostra, the Silver Plate of Twenty Dollars. 

_ Por the best Cow, of any breed, having also taken a 
frst premium, to James Gowen, a Silver Plate of Twen- 
'y Dollars, for his Durham Cow Dairy Maid. 

; Por the best Durham Bull, over three years, to Pas- 
cial Morris, for his Durham Bull“ His Grace,” the 
pretium of Ten Dollars. 

Por the second best, to Francis Strode, for his Dur- 
bam Bull, Wallace, the premium of Five Dollars. 

Por the best Durham Bull between two and three 
years old, to Mr. Helmbold, for his Bull Roderick, the 
Premiam of Ten Dollars. 

Second best, no competition. 

» best Bull, of other breed, over three years old, 
ane Eckfelt, for his bull of Holstein blood, Ten 
on the second best, to Robert T. Potts, for his Bull, 

Bagel of Devon blood, Five Dollars. 

Of the best Bull of other breed, between two and 
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three years old, to Morris Longstreth, for his Devon 
Bull, Porter, Ten Dollars. 

For the second best, to John Struthers, for his im- 
ported Ayrshire Bull, Royal George, Five Dollars. 


Deruam Cows. 


For the best Durham Cow, over four years old, to C, 
J. Wolbert, for Isabella. Ten Dollars. 

For the second best, to Doctor G. Uhler, for his Cow 
|| Minerva, Five Dollars. 
|| For the best Durham Cow between two and four 
years, to A. S. Roberts, for Grace Darling. Ten Dollars. 

For the second best, to Doctor Uhier, for Miss Merion, 
Five Dollars. 

For the best Cow of other breed, over four vears old, 
| to Isaac W. Roberts, for his cow Rosanna, Ten Dol- 
|| lars. 

For the second best, to A.S. Roberts, for Queen of 
|| Chester, Five Dollars. 

For the best Cow between two and four years, Ro- 
bert T. Potts, for his cow Kitty, Ten Dollars. 
For the second best to the same, for his cow Isabella, 
| Five Dollars. 

For the best pair of working oxen,to David Roberts, 

| the premium of Ten Dollars. 
| For the second best, to William Ward, of Susque- 
|} hanna county, for his oxen of Devon blood, Five Dol. 
|| lars, 
| For the best steer raised in Pennsylvania, fit for 
|| slaughter, to Isaac W. Roberts, for his red steer, Ten 
i Dollars. 
|| For the second best, to Mr. Hitner for his yellow and 
| white steer, Five Dollars. : 
\} The Committee take pleasure in expressing the great 

gratification they felt on viewing so many very fine 
|| Cattle, great improvement being very evident since the 
‘| last year. The Committee found great difficuity in de- 
l] ciding between the merits of many of the animals that 
|} came under their notice, but have used their best en- 
| deavours to award premiums to those most deserving, 
| according to their instructions. 
| A more general notice will be taken of all the stock 
|| received in a few days. 
| AaROon CLEMENTS, I. W. Roserrts, 
| Tuos. 8. Woopwarp, Henry CHortey, 
| 


| 
| 


Wa. Warp, ‘ommittee. 


|| The Committee appointed as judges of Neat Cattle, 
||} under two years old, beg leave respectfully to report, 
| that having carefully examined the different animals 
||} submitted to their inspection, they have selected the 
| following as entitled to premiums. 
|| For the best Durham Bull, between one and two 
| years old, to Dr. Geo. Uhiler, for his bull Samy Slick, 
|| Eight Dollars. 
1 For the second best do. do., James Gowen, Leander, 
i} Four Dollars. 
|| For the best Bull, of other breed do., to Mr. Eckfeldt, 
|| for his Holstein Bull, Eight Dollars. 
| For the second best do, do., Mr. James Thorp, for Ox. 
|| ford, Four Dollars. 
|| Forthe best Durham Heifer, between one and two 
|| years old, to Paschal! Morris, of Chester county, for his 
|| heifer Belle, Eight Dollars. 
i} For the second best do. do., to Dr. George Uhler, for 
|| Fancy, Four Dollars. 
| For the best Heifer, of other breed do., to Joseph 
| Sharpe, for Ayrshire heifer Violet, Eight Dollars. 
| For the second best do. do., to Mr. Lides, for Gossip, 
|| Four Dollars. 
| For the best Durham Bull calf, under one year old, to 
Paschall Morris, for Henry Clay, Five Dollars. 
‘| For the second best do. do., to C. J. Wolbert, Colos- 
|| tra Second, Three Dollars. 
‘| For the best Bull calf of other breed, do., to Mr. Helm. 
bold, for Governor, one week old, Five Dollars. 
| For the second best do. do., to Mr. Robinson, for Tra- 
veller, Three dollars. 
For the best Durham heifer calf, under one year old, 
to C. J. Wolbert, for Matilda, Five Dollars. 
For the second best do. do., to Dr. George Uhler, Ca- 
milla, Three Dollars, 
For the best heifer calf of other breed, do., to Joseph 
| Sharpe, Matilda, Five Dollars. 
For the second best do, do., to Mr. Potts, for Devon 
| calf, Three Dollars. 
‘| For the best steer, under two years old, they award 
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the first premium to Mr. I. W. Roberts, for his red and || their appointment, and recommend the fy) " 
White steer. |} minms, VIZ. : 

The committee beg leave to state, that the number For adrilling machine, to Mr. Prouty. Te» 1 
of animals included in this class wasennusually large, | For the best grain and grass SOWINZ mac! a. S 
and of a very superior character. Their general excel- || and Samuel Pennock, Four Dollars, ee 
lence of form and fineness of points, presenting’strong || For the best straw and hay cutting machine Pr 
claims upon the committee, and rendering the competi- || Ten Dollars. 
tion very close. Among these, they would particularly For the best machine for cutting roots, to G 
mention Mr. C. J. Wolbert, Dr. George Ubler, Mr. | Nevil, Five Dollars. 

Gowen, Mr. Kelly, Mr. A. 8S. Roberts, for his handsome |, For the best corn-shelling machine. to he di 


heifer Rose Darling ; Mr. Cowperthwaite, for his excel- |) tween Prouty and D. Landreth & Co., the , 
lent bull Syntax; Major Maitland, for his bull Henry; || being unable to determine which should haye ; 
and Mr. William Webster, for Nicholas the First: and || ference (three dollars each) Six Dollars, 
Mr. 8. W. Roberts, for his bull Montgomery. All the For the best display of agricultural! implements . 
animals offered by these gentlemen indicated high || Prouty, Ten Dollars. 
breeding, and, for a combination of valuable properties, i For the second best do., D. Landreth & Co. + 
are considered unsurpassed by any thing in the country. || Dollars. . 
They are also indebted to Mr. Joseph Sharpe, for || Garret Brown, of Bucks county, exhibited a mo... 
some very superior specimens of the Ayrshire and Al- || for unloading hay ; it is cheap, simple, and saves ; 
derney breeds, which possess a high reputation for || time and hard labour. The committee recomy 
milking properties. Some specimens of the Holstein || premium of Five Dollars. 
breed were exhibited by Mr. Eckfeldt. Mr. Potts || Samuel Cline, of Bucks county, exhibited a ejo, 
showed a calf, a cross between Durham and Devon, and 1 cleaning machine, which, it appears, will do the wo 
combining, in a measure, the valuable points of both |; well; but the committee had no opportunity of tex 
breeds. | it, by actual trial. 
Mr. Strode, of Chester county, for his red heifer,|| Edwin Chandler, of Philadelphia, exhibited a new 
twenty months old, Mr. James Thorp, Messrs. Fritz, || horse power. 
Robinson, and Helmbold, and many other gentlemen, || Aaron Clement exhibited some very fine sugar beer. 
offered animals highly creditable to the exhibition, and || and other vegetables. 
to their own skill and enterprise in breeding. J. Gowen, and A.S. Roberts, some fine sugar bee. 





| 
| 
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} 
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ing Report: 
For the best Leicester Buck, owned by Dr. George Uh. | 
ler, of Philadelphia county, they award the preminm of | 
Four Dollars. || The Committee on Ploughs respectfully report, 1 
For the best South Down Buck, to Joseph Cope, of || they have attended to the duty of their appoints 
Chester county, Four Dollars. and, owing to the unfavourable situation of the er 
For the second best do., to Abner Hoopes, of Chester || the committee are not prepared to decide which of te 
county, Two Dollars. || ploughs are entitled to the premium. 


I 
Pascuatt Morris, Puitip Reyveoun, | and other roots, 
Joun Justice, BeNnJAMIN SERRIL, | David Comfort exhibited fine specimens of sygy 
Witiiam W. Barser. | beets, corn, and a large Valparaiso squash. 
Peter Kline exhibited a large Valparaiso squash, ap 
Report or Committee on Sueer ann Swine. | excellent substitute for the pumpkin. 
i } >s y - NT NY " _— o wr 
The Committee on Sheep and Swine offer the follow- | a oa fie —— 


CoMMITTEE ON PLocens. 








For the best Buck of “‘ other breed,” a cross of South | Antuony T. Newso.p, AaRON Jonneoy, 
Down and Irish, to Isaac Newton, of Delaware county, Tuomas WaLMSLEY, Isaac W. Roperts, 
Four Dollars. | ANTHONY ZELL, James THORNTON. 

For the best four Leicester Ewes, to Dr. G. Uhiler, | 
Five Dollars. Report or CoMMITTEE ON CATTLE. 

For the four second best do., to Jacob Shallcross, of | In addition to the cattle of different breeds, to whieh 
Philadelphia county, Three Dollars. . , an, elias en 

For the four best South Down Ewes, to Joseph Cope the Committee awarded premiums, there wer ae 
Five Dollars. ew NO Coach OP*+ || more possessing high claime on their judgment. 

. . ennis Kelly’s bull, Prince o s, who took the first 
ate four second best do., to Abner Hoopes, Three premium ame year, was considered by the Committ 

For the four best of South Down, crossed with Leices- aoe ee ee aa ae 
ter and Irish, to Abner Hoopes, Five Dollars. Revere’ otber very fine Durham bulls were also pr 

For the four second best do., to W. Warner Roberts, a“ M S Pa, i bull § ortsman; a | 
Tbree Dollars. sent. Mr. Sharpe's imported bull Sportsman, a sv! 

| sent from the Philadelphia Hospital, large and of go 
Swine. form; Mr. Yerkes’ bull Montgomery, and Mr. Dicker 
, son’s Jim. 

For the best Berkshire Boar, over one year old, to Some of the finest specimens of the pure Durham 
James Thornton, of Philadelphia county, Five Dollars. || cows were shown by Messrs. Gowen, Wolbert, Dr.» 

For the best do. under one year old, to C. Magarge, || jer Roberts, and Morris (the latter from Chester coun’) 
of Philadelphia county, Four Dollars, The competition amongst which was so close, that tbe 

For the second best do., to Pierce Butler, of Philadel- || Committee could only with repeated examinations 
phia county, Two Dollars. come to a conclusion on which to bestow the premium 

For the best Berkshire Sow, under one year old, to|| Mr. Magarge exhibited a superior cow. Col. Smit) 
Pierce Butler, Four Dollars. and Messrs. Maitland and Robinson each produces 

For the second best do., to &. Magarge, Two Dollars. cows of fine appearance. 

For the second best brood of “ Pigs not less than five,” Some good specimens of bulls, of mixed breed, wert 


ho competition ; but for a cross of Bedford and Berk- || offered, amongst which were Col. K. Smith's Hero, 
shire, they award to W. W. Barber, of Chester county, || Morgan’s and Mr. Wagner's bull Jackson. _ ; 
Ne a | _ || Mr. Helmbold exhibited two fine cows of mixed blow, 

For seven Berkshire pigs, of two litters, a compli- || of large size and good form, having the character © 
mentary premium to B. Chinnery, of Marcus Hook, great milkers. 


Delaware county, Three Dollars, Mr. Magarge’s Devon cow, and Mr. Webster's co* 
Janus Mease, Philade!phia, were both fine animals, the latter showing great ¢31") 
Josera CRAWFORD, Montgomery county, qualities. | 
Tuomas Wavcmscey, Philadelphia county, The Committee were much interested in view!" 
abe EWC, Delaware county, some Ayrshire cows, recently imported by Mr. Strut 


Aaron Jounson, ers; small, but of fine form, with great appearance’ © 


Committee. || being deep milkers, and highly useful for dairy stock 
light soils; their character being that of 4 hardy race. 
Aoricvttorat ImpteMents anp Proprce. Mr. Sharp also exhibited a good cow of the same breed 


-ere €1 
The Committee on Agricultural Implements respect - Some good specimens of the Alderney cattle were ¢ 


fully report, that they have attended to the duties of |! hibited. The young bull Adrian, and a cow, sent by 








— 
ne 

il yee ane animals of their kind, 

mittee took great pleasure in noticing the 

nt improvement in the stock generally, since 

and most particularly the young cattle. It 

‘the strongest proof of the attention paid by 


; 


j some bulls and cows just imported by 


wr Set, 
: (om 
yer evi 
¢ year, 


an eee ,an object that will afford them great profit, 
| mere * 

; wel] as pleasure. 

"4 Isaac W. Ronerts, 


4,R0N CLEMENT, ; : 
Hesry CHORLEY, Witttam Warp, 
Tuomas §. Woopwarp, | 
Committee. 


tyr CommiTTeEE ON Sneer anp Hoos, 1x Continva- 
rio’ oF THEIR Report, STATE THAT }] 


The Leicester buck of Dr. Uhier was imported by 

» in 1837, for whom it was selected, by John Sharp, 
=» from the best stock. The ewes were from stock 
oported several years since by the same gentleman. 
“Phe ewes of Jacob Shalicross were of fine form and 


au 


em. and were improved by a cross with Dr. Uhler’s 


stork. nis 
rhe South Down sheep exhibited by Joseph Cope and 


shner Hoopes merit particular notice. More perfect 
arms of sheep never graced a fair or farm. The first- 
named farmer purchased his stock in 1839, of John Ell- 
_of Giynd, in Sussex county, England, son of the 
well-known improver of the South Downs, and of 8. | 
Grantham, of Stoneham, in the same county, (farm- } 
eeward to the Earl of Liverpool), from both of whom || 
odigrees were obtained. The buck cost $150 on the 
sot. Mr. Grantham obtained the prize of 30 sove- || 
reigns for the best buck at “the Royal Agricultural 
show” of 1839, open for competition to the whole king- 
The stock of Abner Hoopes consisted of 2 bucks, || 
full-bred ewes, an imported full-blood ewe, and 10 | 
| 


:ewes. Such beautiful animals as these two improvers | 
estubited, are proper subjects for the painter, as perfect | 
jmens of their excellent breed, 
Besides the stock of the successful competitors for 
ep, John Johnson, of Montgomery county, exhibited 
fur South Downs, from the stock of Abner Hoopes. 


wir forms and sizes were good. After the premiums | 
were decided on, Mr. Maitland, of Philadelphia county, || 

ight a Leicester buck of good form and size, which || 
ame from New York; but the pedigree was wanting || 
iy determine his race and degree of blood. 

Two Leicester ewes, owned by Mr. Webster, of Phil- || 
vlelphia county, of moderate forms, were also shown. || 

Of Swine there was an excellent show. Besides || 
(nose for which premiums were adjudged, Robert 8. 
Potts, of Montgomery county, sent a boar of 6 months; 
\. 8. Roberts, of Philadelphia county, 2 pigs and a | 
~w; P. Jacoby, and George Wertner, pigs of different | 
ages, all of Which were of the Berkshire breed, so justly | 
esteemed for good forms and aptitude for fattening. | 
W. W. Barber also brought several 3 and 6 months old | 














Berkshires, of good form and size. 

James Gowen'’s Hampshire sow, and Hugh MecCaf. 
ry's large sow, both white, the latter with large pigs, 
‘weeks old, and Mr. Physick’s Lincoln boar, were ex- | 


| 


cellent animals, 

The second day (but too late for competition), Mr. | 
White, 7th and Noble street, sent 8 pigs, aged 2 and 3 | 
months, from the stock of the Shakers’ Society, at | 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. They were large for their 
ages, of excellent form, and would have borne a com- 
parison with any on the ground. 


_- —_—— 


We regret exceedingly that, owing to fortuitous | 
“rcumstances, the ploughing-match turned out a fail- 
wre. Many ploughs of excellent construction and va- || 
n “S$ patterns were exhibited, and the friends of that 
arst and all-important implement had anticipated much 
gratification in the opportunity to test their different 
pretensions: the question, therefore, remains unde- 
cided. 

At one of the late exhibitions in a distant State, the 
first premium offered was, that plough whose perform- 
ance should be adjudged the best upon the ground; to 
be Presented by the maker. This was extremely ap- 
propriate, for the ploughmen would naturally exert 
themselves to their utmost, and the maker of the 
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best plough could well afford the gift, as the publicity 
and recommendation attending the award would abun. 
dantly compensate for its value; while to the plough 
man, the distinction of having obtained so valuable a 
prize would be the most eventful epoch of his life! 
Would the Society take into their consideration the 
practicability of forming such an arrangement the next 
year? Ep. 

Chester and Delaware County Agricul- 

tural Society. 

Tue show of thorough-bred and imported stock was 
excellent, particularly short-horned cattle; but the 
large number of part-bred cattle, both Durhams and 
others, exceeded in quality those of perhaps any other 
exhibition. Their hogs also, pure-bred Berkshires as 
well as half-breeds—the latter arising from a cross be- 
tween the Berkshire and the finest native breed, their 
own Chester County breed—were very superior. But 
the pride of their exhibition was their oxen; these, 
many of them home-bred, and others selected from the 
large droves which are continually passing through the 
county, from the great west and elsewhere, and grazed 
upon their rich and peculiarly healthy pastures, obtain 
a size and condition that is truly splendid, and reflect 
great credit upon the agriculturists of that part of the 
country—perhaps it is peculiar to the Chester and Dela- 
ware Society to offer no second premiums for any stock. 

PREMIUMS. 

Joseph Parry, for the best Stallion for road service, 
Eight Dollars. 

Davis Ferguson, for the best Stallion for draught, 
Five Dollars. 

J. R. Howel, for the best thorough-bred Mare, Ten 
Dollars. 

John Gheen, for the best Mare for road service, Eight 
Dollars. 

Wm. W. Barber, for the best thorough-bred filly Colt, 
Five Dollars. 

Caleb Strode, for the best filly Colt for road service, 
Three Dollars, 

George Brinton, Jr., for the best horse Colt for road 


| service, Three Dollars. 


For Catrie over Turee Years. 


To Paschall Morris, for his imported thorough-bred 
Durham Bull “His Grace,” a premium of Ten Dollars. 

The best Devon Bull, none exhibited. 

The best Bull of any other breed, none exhibited, 

To Jesse James, for the best Steer, Three Dollars. 

To Paschall Morris, for his imported Cow “ Bessy,” 
Ten Dollars. 

To Abner Hoopes, for his Devon Cow “ Rosanna,” 
Ten Dollars. 

To John Worth, for the best Cow of other breed, for 
“ Ellen,” Five Dollars. 


Over One YEAR AND UNDER THREE. 


To Anthony Bolmar, for the best Durham Bull, for 
“Chester,” Five Dollars. 

To Carver Worthington, for the best Devon Bull, for 
“ Dick,” Five Dollars. 

For the best of other breed, none exhibited. 

To John Worth, for the best Steer, for his red Steer, 
Three Dollars. 

To George Brinton, for the best Devon Heifer, Five 
Dollars. 

To John Worth, for the best Heifer of other breed, 
for “ Lily,” Three Dollars. 

To Brinton Jones, for the best yoke of working Oxen, 
Ten Dollars. 

To Richard Pim, for the best yoke of Oxen, with 
reference to ploughing, Ten Dollars. 

To Thomas 8. Woodward, for the best yoke intended 
for slaughter, Ten Dollars. 


Usper One Year. 


For the best Durham Bull Calf, to Anthony Bolmar, 
for his Prince of Wales, Jr., ten months, the premium 
of Four Dollars, 


: 
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: +7 For the best Durham Heifer Calf, to Paschall Morris, | 
for “ Ruby,” the premium of Four Dollars. 1 
alee For the best Devonshire Bull Calf, to Richard Pim, || 
Me. ; for * Red Rover,” the premium of Four Dollars. | 
4 Devonshire Heifer Calf, none exhibited. | 


For the best Bull of any other breed, to Conrad Cal. 


Ploughs.— Leander. 





Vor. Vy. 





The power of draught was measured by the 
mometer, regard being had to the width ane 

the furrow, the Judges being most particn! " ' 
attention and minute in their inquiries: ang 


there been an exhibition more gratifying to ence 
. } , 











i . lower, for * Taurus,” the premium of Two Doilars. | more honourable to New England, or more yu. 
mS Tae Com™itrree on Sueer Report: | its results to the agricultural community gene, 
_ That the best Leicester Buck produced at the Exhi- |} : 
Aas. bition, was offered by John Bradley. } siete tT eee i Eee et 
f+ The best Southdown Buck by Jos. Cope. | 
a £. The best Buck without reference to breed, by Bayn- | 
4. *- ton Hickman To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet 
Y i. The best pen of Wethers, by Baynton Hickman. 
i.4 The best pen of Ewes, of Southdown breed, by Jos.|| Dear Sir,—Permit me to correct an error, w))- 
tig. Cope. advertently found its way into the stateme a 
Ay” The best pen of Ewes, without reference to breed, by | a en : statement under | 
ee Jesse James. | heading “ Dairy Maid,” in Number 2, of the nro 
‘ x ; itil Volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet. The word: D 
P 8) oos. sa 
. - should read “ Prince,” viz: Dairy Maid’s calf | oa. 
here Lewis P. Hoopes, best improved Boar, Five Dollars, should read “ _ viz Dairy Maid's calf, Lea 
. John Worth, best improved Sow, Five Dollars. is sired by the “ Prince of Northumberland.” t 
- Paschall Morris, best Boar pig, under 3 months, of | “ Duke of Northumberland.” 
% improved breed, Three Dollars. allot : : “in < 
‘: Abner Hoopes, best Sow pig, do. Three Dollars. An — copy of Leander'’s pedigree, prepared fo 
tea % Isaac Massey, best Boar, common stock, Three Dol- || the Judges on cattle, and placed in their hands at tig 
he, tee lars. 7” - es late Exhibition, held at the Rising sun, is given below 
Francis Strode, best Sow do. Three Dollars. , ° a 
. ; , : om : sspectfully, y “die rvant 
» ¥ Win. W. Barber, best Boar pig, under 3 months, Two Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Dollars. James Gowey 
* 4 Francis Strode, do. Sow, Two Dollars. ner 
« Marshall B. Hickman, best pen of Shoats, Three Dol- |/ LEANDER, 
- lars, Calved February 19th, 1839, got by Mr. Whitaker. 
’ d AACTS 
\ 2)" —— —— {} Bull, in England,—the Prince of Northumberland 
- " || Leanper, beautiful white and red, by Mr. Whitaker. 
"4 Ploughs. || bull, the Prince of Northumberland. The Prince o¢ 
Re , A oranp exhibition and trial of ploughs, under the | Northumberland, by Sandol. Sandol by Streamer, dam 
# , direction of a Committee of the Massachusetts Agri- || by Compton's Son of George, g. d. by Wellington, & 
’ cultural Society, took place at Worcester, October 13th, || 8°. &- d. Miss Hill, by Major, 397, &c. &c. &e. Prince 
tah 1840; it was in every respect one of the most import- || “! Northumberland’s dam Bellflower, by Gen. Sim; 
ve ant, interesting, and well-contested trials that ever || 80"’s Sultan, 14%, a son of Jupiter, 1147, and Jupiter 
2 © took place in this country. | by North Star, own brother to ¢ omet, 155, (1000 guin 
> > € , : . . , ¥ tes > 
’ + The first premium of one hundred dollars, “ for the || — ae oe eerie tov o 
5 . 7 s » , ane Ss S nd by 
.- best plough that will turn the sod over and lay it flat, || ” 6: - 7 - S550 BESS BY WSRSTA! CompsOR, Eke Yj 
t* . __ || North Star, 458. 
» . regard to be had to the strength of the plough, easiness | 
of draught, excellence of work and cheapness,” was so ' 
awarded to Messrs. Prouty and Mears of Boston. 
ed The second premium of seventy-five dollars, “ for the The quantity of rain which fell during the 
fA best plough that shall lay the sod on edge, or obliquely, 10th month, (October,) was......... 5.734 inches. 
— ee and not flat, regard being had to the qualities above- || Nearly 5} inches. 
i mentioned,” was awarded to Charles Howard, of Hing- ; Joun Cownad 
% ham, Massachusetts. | Pennsylvania Hespital, 11th mo. 1, 1840. 
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. » 
ok KIMBER & SHARPLESS, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
er 
My 2 It is edited by James Pepper, and is issued on the | be forwarded as fast as published. Copies returned te 
. ew fifteenth of every month, in numbers of 32 octavo || the office of publication will be neatly half bound ane 
ie yages each. The subjects will be illustrated by engrav- | lettered at twenty-five cents per volume. 
; «et ings, whenever they can be appropriately introduced. ||. By the decision of the Post Master General, (0 
. Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for || “ Cabinet,” is subject only to news or postage; that 
4 I J y paper px 
+ seven copies—always payable in advance. is, one cent on each number within the state, © 
ples—-always pay ve on ; q 
es All subscriptions must commence with the beginning || within one hundred miles of the place of publicat 
iJ of a volume. Any of the back volumes may be had || out of the state,—and one cent and a half to 89) 
be at one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar and | other part of the United States—and Post Masters are 
e twenty-five cents half-bound and lettered. at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forward them 
> For five dollars paid in advance, a complete set of || to the Publishers under their frank—thus affording 
- the work will be furnished; including the first four || opportunity to all who wish it, to obtain the work, and 
a . volumes Aalf bound, and the fifth volume in numbers, to || pay for it without expense of postage. 
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